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TAKE “SUMMER DRUDGERY 
OUT of GARDENING ... 


Interesting FREE bulletin tells how 
to reduce weeding, watering and 
cultivating labor. 


Den be a slave to your 
garden this summer. Instead, mulch 
with PIC Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss and be free from the drudgery 
of everlasting weeding, watering and 
cultivating. This amazing, inexpensive 
mulch insulates the soil from sum- 
mer’s parching sun, keeps roots cool 
and moist,and assures attractive, fresh- 
looking gardens all summer long. 


Send for a Free copy of our new 
bulletin on “Summer Mulching.” It is 
filled with information that will help 







save you time, work and money. Tells 
when to mulch, how to mulch, etc. 
Mail coupon today for your Free copy. 
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Iris—How to Place 


for Color Harmony 


N the home garden the most pleasing 

result is secured by the planting of 

mixed perennials. And of all per- 
ennials the Iris is perhaps the easiest to 
grow and the most effective. The ama- 
teur designer, however, should know what 
Iris variety to plant with another, and 
how to combine Iris with other perennials 
and shrubs. 

All Iris plantings show to best advan- 
tage against a background formed either 
by shrubs or vines. The blue Irises are 
best in mass plantings at the farthest 
corners of the garden or at the rear of 
the borders, as blue lends distance. Also 
a liberal planting of blues throughout 
the garden gives a feeling of unity. The 
blends being of neutral and soft pastel 
tints, are enjoyed most when planted in 
the foreground. The red-toned Irises 
are best separated from the pale blues 
by white sorts, and are most effective 
near rich yellows that echo the golden 
beards of the reds. Bi-colors and varie- 
gatas take on richness in color when 
planted near clear colored selfs that re- 
peat their predominating color. White 
Irises add distinction and charm to any 
border and often add fragranee. For 
evening enjoyment no Iris varieties equal 
the white ones. Imagine the beauty of a 
group of white Iris—such as Florentina 
alba, Snowhite, or Zoda—massed before 


LEDA CLEMENTS 


drifts of bridal-wreath and all flooded in 
moonlight. Yellow Iris light up the 
garden also and add a needed accent. 


Some Attractive Combinations 


THER perennials, for contrast or for 

airy effect, should be sprinkled gen- 
erously among the Iris. For early 
bloom use plantings of Pansies, Viokts, 
Narcissus, and Grape Hyacinths with the 
dwarf Iris varieties, such as Purple 
Pumila and Orange Queen. These make 
a remarkably beautiful color combination 
when planted in front of groups of 
Forsythia which bloom at the same time. 
Another beautiful combination of color 
for early bloom is Tulip Clara Butt and 
Iris Moroeain near a planting of bridal- 
wreath. 

When the intermediate Irises begin to 
bloom nothing is lovelier than a liberal 
planting of Crimson King with the 
yellow Helge. At this same time we may 
have unforgetable pictures with zada 
(white) and Koehii (red), or with the 
old fashioned purple and white “flags” 
massed before Redbud or Lilae. 

The late blooming Tulip Inglescomb 
Yellow, with blue and yellow Spanish 
Iris, make a harmonious trio in the 
garden or in an artistic indoor arrange- 
ment in a brass or copper bowl. 





J. Horace McFarland photo 


Beautiful anywhere in the garden, the Iris, arranged in harmonizing colors, is 
especially lovely near a pool or stream 
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F. W. Cassebeer photo 


Popular among the fairly new Irises 
from the West Coast is Los Angeles, 
white shaded blue, and an_ excellent 


“combiner” for other colors 


Groups of gay mid-season Irises, such 
as Souve. de Mme. Gaudichau (purple) 
and Shekinah (yellow) or Georgia (pink) 
with Snowhite (clear white) make a 
love'y combination with mock orange for 
background. The beautiful Freneh hy- 
brid Lilaes bloom at the same time as 
such mid-season Irises as  Purissima 
(white) and Indian Chief (red). 

In one combination of special beauty 
which the writer recalls airy yellow and 
white Columbine surrounded an Iris bed 
where Coronation (yellow) was grouped 
beside Taj Mahal (white) and Katherine 
MeFarland (dark purple). 

Height and season of bloom should be 
considered when grouping Irises for color 
harmony. Blooming periods should be 
the same and tall varieties should be 
planted back of the lower growing varie- 
ties. An Iris group might contain tall 
white for background, yellow for medium 
height and low blue for border. These 
groups should also harmonize with neigh- 
boring groups of other Iris and with 
other perennia!s and shrubs. Closely re- 
lated colors as Wild Rose (pale lilac) and 
Aphrodite (deep lilac) make pleasing 
close harmonies while colors that con- 
trast as Pluie d’ Or (yellow) and Buto 
(violet) add accent. 


Selecting by Weight 
N the following list of Iris groups 
the tallest growing variety is named 


first, the medium tall second, and the low- 
est last. 
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For early bloom try Zada (white), 
Crimson King (red), and Helge 
(yellow); or Georgia (pink), Souve. de 
Mme. Gaudichaw (purple), and Shekinah 
(yellow); or Snowhite (white), Buto 
(purple), and the new yellow intermedi- 
ate Crysoro, or Desert Gold. 

A little later come Pink Satin (light 
pink), El Capitan (light blue), and Gold 
Imperial (rich yellow); or Fascination 
(pink), Sensation (blue), and King Mi- 
das (gold); or Los Angeles (white), 
Aphrodite (deep lilac), Wild Rose (pale 
lilac); and Shasta (white) Trostringer 
(pink) and Buto (purple). 

For mid-season bloom the colorful 
combinations are almost endless. Try 
these: Purissima (white), Santa Bar- 


Notes from the 


AST February the late Mr, Barron 
asked me to cover the meeting of 


the American Iris Society in Cin- 
cinnati, for he expected to be in- London. 
Sut to the great loss of all flower lovers, 
he has passed on to a greater garden and 
the only bright spot is that recognition 
of his work came before his death. 

An unpredictable season advanced the 
Iris Meeting one week, which proved al- 
most too late. But that and the inter- 
mittent showers failed to dampen the 
ardor of a happy and enthusiastie gath- 
ering of the clan that follows the Iris 
trail. 

Many came from Nashville and Louwis- 
ville, on their way to Bluffton, Van Wert 
and Detroit. In fact such is the violence 
of this Iris hydrophobia that if the polar 
regions did not intervene, they would en- 
circle the globe; and such is the magie 
of flovrers that all beeame old friends at 
once and could see only the beauties of 
the blossoms, heedless of the drenching 
showers that fickle Dame Nature be- 
stowed. 

I shall leave all technical details and 
lists of those attending for the files of 
the Jris Bulletin and endeavor to give 
a brief sketch of places visited and a few 
of the favorites seen. 

Atter registration and a general meet- 
ing of old and new friends, our trip 
started. The first garden visited was 
Mr. John Dee Wareham’s. After a hur- 
ried round of the garden a shower drove 
the visitors into the house. There, liquid 
refreshments and lunch to suit all tastes 
were served. And a glowing wood fire 
made us forget for the moment the rain. 
If you have not seen Mr. Wareham’s 
garden, you have no idea of the glorious 
creations in Iris that he has been pro- 
ducing. An artist with the keenest per- 
ception for both form and color, each 
new creation for him is just a stepping- 
stone to a finer one. In the, classes of 
white, yellow and eream, he has used no 
admixture of external blood since the be- 
ginning, but has continued to crossbreed 
his finest seedlings: The result has been 
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bara (blue), and Pluie d’ Or (gold); or 
Phebus (light yellow), Midgard (yellow 
and pink), and Talisman (rose and 
gold); or Valor (purple), San Francisco 
(white and lavender), Susan _ Bliss 
(pink); or Selene (white), Eloise La- 
pham (pink), and Claridad (blue); or 
Cornation (yellow), Dazzler (red) and 
Citronella (red and yellow); and the 
lovely yellow blend Mary Geddes, with 
clear yellow Helios and a rose blend such 
as Numa Roumestan. 


For late bloom try Alta California 
(yellow), Venus de Milo (white), and 
Cinnabar (red purple); or any other 
mid-season red. Also these are lovely 
groups that bloom late: Henri Riviere 
(cream and rose), Frivolite (rose), and 


American Iris 


A. E. CURTIS 


an increasing improvement in size and 
form every season and the experts agreed 
that his branching was the finest they 
had ever seen. The Iris lovers’ almost 
unanimous choice settled upon a yellow 
seedling named TriprycH. Because I am 
not up on the technique of Iris deserip- 
tion, I have borrowed Mrs. Thomas Ne- 
smith’s memorandum which follows: 

“TriptycH. Stands are lemon chrome, 
very large, domed, and well formed. 
falls are very flaring, large and well 
shaped, with lemon chrome undercolor, 
overlaid with a rich old gold flush, slight 
reticulations of gold on a cream _ back- 
ground forming a halo-like effect on each 
side of the rich gold beard. Style 
branches rich yellow. Good strong foli- 
age and tall well branched stalk. As 
brilliant in color as CALIFORNIA GOLD but 
of more mellow tone. Height 38 to 40 
inches.” 

While this was the general choice, Mr. 
Wareham’s favorite and also mine was 
Vision FuGiTIve, an indescribably ‘glori- 
ous creamy white, that unfortunately only 
deigned to show one bloom to the visitors. 

We next drove to Mrs. Silas Waters’ 
garden, where many of the newer Iris 
exquisitely grown greeted us on the vari- 
ous levels of an almost perpendicular 
garden. But the marvels of the rock 
work and the exquisite plantings of tiny 
rock plants almost stole the show. 

The day closed with dinner and the 
Annual Meeting, followed by short talks 
and a showing of new color slides of 
Iris in all its glory. 

The next morning the first visit was 
to Mrs. J. F. Emingholz’s garden, where 
we saw a good collection of both new 
and standard varieties; but the two 
Ayres’ seedlings, named in honor of two 
local gardeners, Mrs. Silas Waters and 
Margaret Rowe, received nearly all the 
attention. We drove on from there to 
Dr. Ayres’ own home to see more of his 
creations. Unfortunately Dr. Ayres was 
absent and so we missed seeing him. 
But Mrs. Ayres greeted the company. 
The visitors were given labels on which 





Ambassadeur (a rosy blend); or Asia 
(blue), Ochrocea (gold blend), and any 
low yellow that blooms late, such as 
Yellow Fellow. 


Following these above named _ tall 
bearded ‘Iris groups we may have color- 
ful combinations with Dutch, English or 
Japanese Iris. Also the beardless Ameri- 
can Irises bloom as late as June and 
July in the Southwest. 


For fall color nothing could excel the 
beauty of Golden Harvest (autumn 
blooming gold) and Eleanor Roosevelt 
(purple); or Southland (yellow) with 
October Opera (red); or Autumn King 
(purple) and Olive White; and Doreas 
Hutchison (purple) with Autumn Dawn 
(blend). 


Society Meeting 


to write their names and attach to the 
seedlings which they liked best, and soon 
many were tagged. But one which had 
just opened that morning and bore the 
names of Jacob Sass, Clint MeDade, Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith and Mr. Sill, proved the 
central attraction. Mrs. Nesmith’s memo. 
is as follows: 

“AyreEs’ 38 No. 1-X (This number may 
be a duplicate but the X will identify 
it.) Deep yellow standards weil arched 
and domed. Falls semiflaring flushed 
with rose and golden bronze about the 
beard and well down on the falls blend- 
ing out to same color of the standards 
at the edge, broad glowing orange beard. 
A deep yellow blend of Naranja color- 
ing. Richer in tone than CAFE AU LAIT.” 

I believe the greatest debt of grati- 
tude Iris lovers owe to Dr. Ayres is 
the extreme conservatism of his introdue- 
tions. So many Iris are like shooting 
stars; they make a great blaze one sea- 
son and then are gone forever. While 
even the oldest Ayres’ Iris—Persta, Ta- 
PESTRY and INDIAN CHIEF—are still on 
the lists. 

Many consider JASMANIA his greatest, 
while with others it is BurNING Bronze. 
I prefer K. V. Ayres and many join me 
in spite of Corauie having won the 
Dykes Medal (1933). Metporic is the 
Doctor’s favorite. 

It was with difficulty that the visitors 
were torn away from this garden, to 
arrive half an hour late for the luncheon 
which the Cincinnati Iris Guild had pre- 
pared in Milford. This, I can only de- 
scribe in one way. It seemed like one 
of those rare reunions, which we all 
cherish in our memory, when family and 
friends get together after a long separa- 
tion. 

After the luncheon a tour was made 
to the gardens of several private estates, 
and the day closed with tea at Mrs. 
Waters. Monday morning a visit to 
Rookwood Pottery was scheduled on the 
invitation of Mr. Wareham, its president; 
and so it was farewell to Iris for another 
year. 
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They’re Using Blocks! 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


HAT the trend is in containers 

for cut flowers, in accessories 

for flower arrangements, in the 
type of grouping that holds the current 
taste, the big flower shows tell us. I 
have been watching with interest the 
steadily increasing use of stands under 
flower arrangements. Not many years 
ago stands were used only under Japa- 
nese arrangements which were made in 
authentic Japanese containers. They 
were associated with the Japanese styles 
of arrangement to such an extent that 
stands other than those made in Japan 
were not even available. 

The story is quite different today. Go 
to one of the big shows this season, and 
in a class with a dozen entries you are 
more than likely to find that six or eight 
stand on wooden blocks of one kind or an- 
other. Why are these stands used? Is 
it just a fad of the moment, or do the 
stands really offer something worth while 
to our flower arrangements? 

First, the stands do serve definitely 
useful purposes. They are frequently 
used to secure a balance of inequalities 
that make up a well balanced flower ar- 
‘angement. They protect the table top 
from scratching or from water. Again, 
they may add desirable height to a vase. 
More than this, the stands have esthetic 
value. Try a vase of flowers without a 
stand and then with one, and you will 
very often find that the stand is a decided 
asset. 

Oblong, oval, square, circular, the 
stands come in all sizes and in a variety 
of forms. The Japanese theory is that 
the thin, flat stand is best employed for a 





. St 











Two stands of different size add to the 

height of the container and make for a 

more pleasing relationship between the 

outline of the plant material and the 

whole picture than would exist without 
the stands 
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tall vase, that round vessels require square 
or angular stands while those with ree- 
tangular shapes go best on either round or 
oval stands. I find that the oblong stands 
are most adaptable and will fit more dif- 
ferent containers than the other shapes. 

The size of the stand is something that 
must be decided for each individual con- 
tainer and with each particulff arrange- 
ment you make in it. Look at the square 
stand in the illustration at the right. It 
seems to me to be too small for the group- 
ing which stands upon it. Imagine it a lit- 
tel larger, and the whole effect will be 
more pleasing. A very happy selection of 
stand was made for the second arrange- 
ment. Here a simple oval block of wood 














A fine relationship in lines between vase, 


stand and flower material. The simple 
wooden block makes a most appropriate 
base 


was used. The vase stands well to one 
side; the long, low line of the plant ma- 
terial toward the right is charmingly re- 
peated in the sweep of the stand. 

In the illustration at the left two stands 
are used, the smaller on top of the larger. 
Without these stands, the base of the 
grouping is not sufficiently strong; there 
appears to be an excessive amount of 
plant material, used in too great height. 
Seen with the stands, the group becomes 
a well balanced and charming whole. 


Relation of Blocks to Height 


Innumerable times people have asked 
me whether the stand counts as part of 
the height of the container. Yes, it does, 
and the picture just referred to demon- 
strates that fact very well. If an arrange- 
ment seems a bit tall for ideal proportion 
in a given vase, try using a block under it, 
and it will often seem to rearrange itself 
into just the right height. 

Black is the usual color for these bases 
for flower arrangements, and there is an 
excellent reason for this. Whatever color 














Photographs by SEAF 


The bulge of the vase beyond the sides 

of the stand makes it evident that a 

larger stand would have been much more 
effective for this grouping 


the flowers may be, and whatever material 
the container may be made of, black will 
fit in perfectly. Chinese red is sometimes 
used, and may be just the desired touch 
of color for a room’s accent. Ivory or 
white stands may be used to match a bed- 
room furniture or to carry the woodwork 
tint of a mantel; these too will be useful 
with any color flowers. However, they 
are good only with vases of white or the 
palest tints. You cannot imagine a stand 
of white carrying a metal container, or a 
dark colored pottery one. 

There are, of course, some places where 
vase stands are neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. On a_ breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner table, for instanee, a glass reflector 
may be used if you wish, but a wooden 
stand will seldom be a desirable addition. 
A sideboard does not seem to eall for a 
stand under an arrangement. Where a 
flower arrangement is to stand on a table 
with many other articles, it may simplify 
the effect and give greater unity not to 
use a stand. On the other hand, the 
places where the stand may be used are 
legion. For a hall table which holds few 
aecessories, the stand is wholly appropri- 
ate; for the living room or the piano, or 
for a desk. A stand increases the for- 
mality of the effect of a flower arrange- 


ment, therefore it is used in the more 
formal rooms better than in the most 
casual ones. With very informal con- 


tainers, such as bean pots or unglazed 
pottery jars, the stands are less frequently 
used. Perhaps the dignity and increased 
formality of arrangements on stands ac- 
counts for the wide use in flower shows. 
Where an exhibitor wants every possible 
advantage for her entry, she will try her 
entry with and without a stand—and 
more likely than not she will feel that the 
stand helps to make her exhibit more 
dramatic, more gracious in line, better 
balanced, and altogether more attractive. 
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LEONARD BARRON, GARDENER | 
| 


AN APPRECIATION BY JOSEPH J. LANE 








HROUGH all of the mature period 

of his life—a span of 70 years— 

Leonard Barron devoted his ener- 
gies to the spread of gardening knowl- 
edge. To him this work was almost a 
religion—a gospel which, both by inheri- 
tanee and environment, he felt himself 
called upon to preach. It was both his 
life work and his life hobby. 

One little incident which occurred 
shortly before Mr. Barron’s death throws 
a highlight upon his whole career. It 
was a remark made by a young plant- 
breeder in one of the country’s large 
nurseries. After a visit by Mr. Barron 
he turned to his employer and said: 


“Many famous people come here; 
experts in various fields. But there 
is no one who takes so great an interest 
in us younger folks, or is so -helpful 
with advice and suggestions, as Leonard 
Barron. He is 1? 


so easy to talk to! 

That sentence expresses the whole of 
Leonard Barron’s attitude toward all those 
who were interested in any phase of horti- 
culture. He was essentially a _ great 
teacher, in the widest sense of the word. 

It was appropriate that Leonard Bar- 
ron should have been born in a garden. 
He actually saw the light of day in a 
cottage in the gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick, England. 
Here his father—also one of England’s 
greatest authorities on fruits and garden- 
ing in general—was superintendent for 
many years, and Leonard’s grandfather 
and great-grandfather, as well as_ his 
father, were authorities in the field of 
gardening. 

With such a background it was natural 
that at a young age he should become 
active in the affairs of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. For a time he was 
clerk of the Floral Committee to which 
new plants were submitted for observa- 
tion. Chiswick Gardens was the mecca 
of all students of horticulture. Located 
but a few miles from Kew, there was a 
friendly interchange of fellowship be- 
tween the two institutions, and as Leon- 
ard grew in years, he grew in knowledge 
and friendships. 

In the ’80s Mr. Barron joined the staff 
of the Chronicle (London) 
under Dr. Masters, where he served for 
eight years. As assistant editor he re- 
ported the first Temple Show, which in 
later years became the world famed Chel- 
sea Show. 

In 1894, he came to the United States 
and took over the editorship of the maga- 
zine, American Gardening, succeeding 
Prof. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Later he was 
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A Long Life Devoted to Horti- 
culture Leaves America Richer 
in Beauty 
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for a short time 
Florists Exchange, 
American Florist. 

He actually prepared and edited the 
first number of what is now the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle of America. About the 
same time he was asked by Doubleday, 
Page & Company to become Managing 
Editor of the newly launched Garden 
Magazine, of which only one number had 
been published. He assumed duty with the 
second number (March 1905), becoming 
Editor-in-chief upon the retirement, in 
1911, of Wilhelm Miller. 


Editor of the Garden Magazine 


As editor of the Garden Magazine he 
earned for himself a position of national 
fame. The magazine, under his editorship, 
became the inspiration of many great 
gardeners of the present generation. A 
number of those authors whose writings 
today are eagerly looked forward to by 
gardening enthusiasts, first had their writ- 
ings published in the Garden Magazine— 
discoveries made by Leonard Barron. 

Mr. Barron continued as garden editor 
of that magazine’s successor, Garden & 
Home Builder, which later became The 
American Home. He acted as advisory 
garden editor of Country Life, eontribut- 
ing many articles, signed and unsigned, 
to both periodicals. 

He designed and planted the grounds of 
the Country Life Press at Garden City, 


New York. These gardens possessing 





many specimen plants of great rarity, 
continue today as a monument to his 
knowledge of plant material. Many plant 
liybridizers found in Leonard Barron the 
encouragement they needed to popularize 
their introductions. 

His position as horticultural advisor for 
Doubleday, Doran books extended over 
many years. He assumed the editorship of 
THE FLOWER GROWER in January 1937, 
and held this position until his death. 


Well Known as Author 


While most of Mr. Barron’s writings 
went into the pages of periodicals, he pub- 
lished a few books. The first and most 
significant, “Lawn Making,” for a long 
time stood as the only book on lawns in 
America. He also wrote a companion 
volume “Roses and How to Grow Them” 
which was unsigned. He contributed the 
garden classification of Roses in the 
“Cyclopedia of Horticulture.” More recent 


books are “Flower Growing,” ‘“Garden- 
ing for the Small Place” and “The 


American Home Book of Gardening.” 

Mr. Barron played an important part 
in the horticultural activities of New York. 
In the ’80s and ’90s he was seeretary of 
the Farmers Club of the American Insti- 
tute, out of which grew the present Horti- 
cultural Society of New York. Of this or- 
ganization he was the first secretary, an 
office he held for ten years. This society 
presented him, last March, with its gold 
medal of achievement as a mark of appre- 
ciation. of his services to horticulture and 
to the Society. 

Leonard Barron was the first actual 
secretary of the American Rose Society 
and was responsible for the carrying out 
of early exhibitions in the Old Eden 
Musee and the Waldorf Astoria—two his- 
toric Rose shows. At the time of his death 
he had just ended his term as president of 
the American Rose Society. 

He was a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Horticultural Science 
(the only member not holding a teaching 
chair in a university or doing work in 
some experimental station), and quite re- 
cently was made a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

One of the ten “Distinguished Service 
Awards” of the National Home Bureau, 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Nurserymen was conferred on him. He 
also served as president of the American 
Delphinium Society. 

He was the organizer, for the Hortiecul- 
tural Society of New York, of the two 

(Continued on page 339) 








Active in Many Organizations, 
He Planted Seeds That Still 
Grow Vigorously 
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The Winter of Rose Discontent 


ULY in eastern America, from the 

Rose standpoint, enters with the 

later hardy climbing Roses which 
make me, at least, thoroughly contented 
with the onece-blooming plan. I could 
not endure that splash of the Walsh 
climbers and the other late bloomers all 
the year around, or even all through the 
summer. I am not an “everblooming” 
addict, though I very much believe in 
the recurrent-blooming idea; which means 
that after May provides its entrance 
show, and June its supreme exhibition, 
I am ready for a let down in July, and 
am then satisfied with the recurrent- 
blooming climbers which suggest the 
beauty that has been. ‘ 

Yet, after all, we do want some Roses 
in our gardens, every day of all the 
garden season, and—with enough trouble 
—we may have them. 

Trouble is the right word, for it 
usually enters with July. By that time 
the first exuberance of the Hybrid Teas 
has expended itself in a great glory of 
bloom superb both in quality and in 
abundance. As Hybrid Tea Roses bloom 
only from wood of the current year, and 
there is no such thing known as a bloom 
arising from a bloom, we must have 
new growth in order to have new Roses 
and more of them. Just here, therefore, 
is where the ambitious and inexperienced 
rosarian first feels the pinch of Rose 
troubles and the fact of Rose habits. 
His Roses are not by nature designed to 
bloom in July and August. They have 
made their supreme showing in June. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


They want to rest, and many of them 
do rest. 


Preparing for Later Bloom 


UT there is no thought of rest in the 
bugs and bothers which are associ- 
ated with Rose-growing in all but a 
certain few locations “far from the mad- 
ding crowd” into which the deviltry of 
black-spot, mildew, aphis and the other 


animals has not extended. The tired 
foliage in July is more easily infected 
by the black-spot spores which linger 


and wait, anxious for that moisture which 
will give them a chance to germinate 
within the Rose leaves. Then with the 
plants partly or altogether defoliated, 
this poor tired Rose has to make a fresh 
start if we are to have any bloom. It 
sometimes does just that thing; par- 
ticularly if we have been wise enough to 
follow blooming with fertilizing, instead 
of having fertilized when the first flush 
of spring was helping the plant to do 
its best. Whatever be the seale of fer- 
tilization that is followed, it is just com- 
mon sense to urge that there be judicious, 
thoughtful, and consequently effective 
fertilization as growth falls off in early 
July, so that the plant may be stimulated 
to jump out of itself instead of taking 
a hot-weather rest. 

Here is where the almost monotonous 
dinning and seolding of the American 
Rose Society to its members counts. The 
Rose philosophy of this organization in- 
sists on protection against diseases and 


insects before the damage occurs. It is 
urged that while the tender, young, 
bronzy Rose leaves are only a half-inch 
long the dose of poison lethal to the 
black-spot spores be placed just where 
the microscopic growths will meet them 
when they begin their life cycle. The 
Roses must be so sprayed that the thin- 
nest possible film is on both sides of 
every leaf. This means that mildew and 
black-spot are checked, and sometimes 
checkmated. 

But it must be insisted that this does 
not mean painting the leaves with the 
fungicide. The finest possible spray, 
virtually invisible, will do the work bet- 
ter than the pore-clogging, whitewashing 
—or blue-washing—of the foliage by un- 
wise liberality. Most assuredly Roses can 
be harmed by too much of the material. 
It is therefore urged that the seasoned 
suggestions included in “What Every 
rower Should Know” should be 
followed, and that the material, whether 
it be Bordeaux Mixture, Massey dust, 
Triogen, or what not, should get on both 
sides of every leaf in the microscopie 
quantity that is better than too much. 


Rose 


Rose Buds in July 


ITH this sort of treatment there 

“an be Rose buds in July. As there 

will be fewer of them, they will be more 

precious. As the heat does not help, 

they will be smaller. It is well known 

that cool ground is pleasing to Rose 
(Continued on page 337) 











J. Horace McFarland photo 


The famous Rose garden at Hershey, Pa.—considered by many authorities to be the most perfect 
large scale planting in the country—to which several thousand new plants have been added this season 
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The Colorful Phlox 


An Old Fashioned Flower which Has Kept Pace with the Times 


EVERETT SPENCER HENDERSON, (Me.) 


LONG hilly, seldom-used roads 
throughout New England, about 


the forgotten cellar-holes and de- 
serted doorsteps which lie on either side, 
three favorites of ancestral gardeners 
grow, the truest memorial to the men 
and women who once planted them, cared 
for them, and cut their blossoms to take 
inside their now almost vanished houses. 
Those three favorites are the fragrant 
Lilacs from the scented Orient which 
blossoms for Memorial Day, the tawny 
Daylilies which gather in crowds along 
the roadside ditches where moisture is 
plentiful, and the Phlox, struggling with 
the unkempt weeds and grass to brighten 
mid-summer dooryards where the doors 
have crumbled long ago. 

Not only on forsaken homesteads, but 
also about old houses which have_ been 
cherished down the years and _ which 
shine in white paint and green shutters 
beneath the dappling shade of protective 
elms and bulky maples, do these old 
favorites grow. And in the gardens of 
the newest, finest, spick-and-spanest mod- 
ern homes, they congregate as happily 
and revive as many memories as about 
gray, weather-beaten farm houses. 

These flowers owe their popularity to 
their hardiness and thrifty growth. Hard- 
working farmers, tradesmen and _fisher- 
men in old New England, struggling to 
make a living from rock-strewn, stump- 
filled, side-hi!l farms, on the bleak, storm- 
ridden waves off-shore, or from the 
clenched purses of their necessarily 
penurious fellow townsmen, had _ little 
time to eultivate flower gardens for 
pleasure. Yet they cherished their little 
dooryard gardens and kept them tightly 
fenced against the wandering eattle. 

Naturally the Phlox, sinee it 
somed lavishly yet required but 
cultivation, became a favorite. Especially 
was this true because it bloomed so 
gaily in sultry August, a season when 
color in gardens was somewhat lacking 
then, even as it is nowadays. 

These same characteristics make it 
popular today. But it is an even more 
commendable flower since the hybridizers 
have obtained finer colors, in sturdier 
plants with better foliage. 


blos- 
little 


A Plant of Many Uses 
AAaet are the uses of the midsummer 


blooming Phlox, most of which are 
descendants of the wild, magenta-flowered 
Phlox paniculata, native in Pennsylvania 
and southward. 


Because most of the varieties are 
bushy and comparatively tall—two and 
a half to four feet high when they bloom 
in August—they are generally recog- 
nized as standbys in the perennial border. 
But many of those of medium and low 
growth are well adapted to bedding, a 
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purpose for which their compact habit 
and lavish floriferousness make them 
eminently suitable. Moreover, their dense 
systems of fibrous roots make it possible 
to dig them with a ball of soil and sue- 
cessfully to transplant them just before, 
or even while, they are blooming. The 
ease of transplanting them makes pos- 
sible the selection and removal of choice 
plants at the nursery while they are in 
bloom. Of course this also permits of 
making exceptionally satisfactory color 
combinations. 

When plants are bought at a nursery 
and transported any distance before be- 
ing reset, it is advisable to cut the flower 
trusses and about two-thirds of the foli- 
age off with hedge shears. Transplanting 
in the summer, instead of in the more 
favorable spring, necessitates deep water- 
ing, for Phlox, being lusty growers, need 
a lot of liquid in their diet. 

There have been developed a few low- 
growing varieties, such as white Mia Ruys 
and salmon-red Gustave Lind, which are 
being used in rock gardens. 

In designing the garden layout, the best 
results are usually obtained where groups 
and masses of one variety are repeated 
with sufficient frequency throughout the 
garden to lend unity and character to 
the entire picture. A few other varieties, 
seleeted for harmonizing colors, can then 
he sparingly disposed to heighten the 
color effect. When very brightly colored 
varieties like searlet-carmine Leo Schlage- 
ter or orange-searlet Saladin are em- 
ployed however, a_ plentiful admixture 
of white serves to set off more ec'early 
the primary color. 

Phlox paniculata will survive with but 
little attention, but where it is given a 
rich deeply dug soil with plenty of 
moisture just before and during its blos- 
soming season, it will thrive mightily. It 
shou!d also be dug up and divided every 
two or three years, the central portion 
being disearded and the new plants being 
taken from the outside of the clump. 


To Prevent Changing Color 
A LOT of people will tell you in all 


seriousness that Phlox changes its 
color, and will swear they have seen it 
happen in their own gardens! What 
really has happened is that the plants 
have been permitted to go to seed and to 
remain undivided over too long a period. 
Beeause the old original paniculata par- 
entage is very strong, nearly all the 
seedlings revert to the original magenta, 
or to a washed out tint of it. At the 
same time the old clumps of prized 
varieties have so deteriorated that the 
vigorous seedlings easily choke them out. 
Obviously the course to follow is to eut 
off the faded trusses before they set seed, 
and to divide the clumps often. 


Because the clumps increase rapidly 
other methods of propagation than divi- 
sion are rarely employed except com- 
mercially. But cuttings root readily and 
grow rapidly, making excellent displays 
of flowers in their second years. 

If one wants to raise Phlox from seed 
for the sport of seeing if any interesting 
hybrids develop, he will find it easy to do 
if he plants his seeds as soon as they 
ripen and allows them to be exposed to 
frost action over winter to split their 
hard coats. One satisfactory result is 
healthier plants, for seedlings are more 
resistant to mildew than asexually de- 
veloped plants. But most of the seedlings 
will turn out to bear the typically magenta 
flowers. 

There are so many excellent varieties 
of perennial summer-blooming Phlox on 
the market that the task of selecting a 
few outstanding ones is not only difficult, 
but is certain to omit many which should 
be included. However, a beginning must 
be attempted. 


Selecting Varieties 


HERE are a few early and excellent 

varieties which did not originate from 
paniculata stock, but are, instead, varie- 
ties of Phlox suffruticosa. Two of the 
finest are Miss Lingard and Miss Ver- 
boom. Miss Lingard has large heads of 
white florets with central pink shadings. 
Miss Verboom has equally large heads 
colored rosy-pink. They are alike in 
having healthy, dark-green foliage rarely 
subject to mildew and persistent florets 
which do not fall off in every shower 
outdoors nor litter tables and floors when 
utilized as eut flowers inside the house. 
They begin to bloom in June and, if 
fading trusses are removed, often con- 
tinue in flower until October. 

The following varieties are descendants 
of Phlox paniculata. 


White Varieties 

INDEPENDENCE, 3’-4’ and pure white 
is so similar to Mrs. JENKINS, that, if 
there is any dissimilarity, it cannot be 
noticed. 

The dwarf, brilliantly white Mra Ruys 
with luxuriant dark green foliage has 
been mentioned previously as being use- 
ful in rock gardens. It grows only a 
foot high. 


Frau ANTON BUCHNER is a favorite 
white of medium height. 


’ 


A tall variety is FravLern (or Frav) 
G. von LassBuRG, supplying pure white 
flowers from July to October. 

GraF (or Count) ZEPPELIN, of medium 
height, is ivory white touched up with a 
carmine eye. It is similar to the older 
Europa. 
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Pink Varieties 
THor, 18 inches, is deep salmon-pink, 
shaded with searlet. It grows sturdily 
and blossoms late. 


JuLES SANDEAU, 15 inches, is a very 
popular pure pink variety bearing large 
trusses. 

ELizABETH CAMPBELL also has many 
admirers of its bright salmon-pinkness. 


By crossing these two, SALMON GLOW 
was obtained.- A vigorous grower, it has 
big brilliant trusses of salmon-pink flor- 
ets, softly tinted with white and lilae. 

CotumBiA (Plant Patent No. 118), 
21,4, feet, has large trusses of soft pink 
flowers with faint blue eyes. The foliage 
is dark, shining and mildew-resistant. 


Among the hardi- 
est of all garden 
flowers, the sum- 
mer Phlox, in ‘in- 
numerable colors, 
presents a great 
opportunity for 
the creation of at- 
tractive plantings 


Darty Sxetcu, light salmon-pink is 
the most vigorous and outstanding of 
recent introductions from Europe. 


ENCHANTRESS, light salmon-pink, and 
Mrs. Mitty van HopsoKxen, soft pink 
suffused with mauve, are both very popu- 
lar. 
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Red Varieties 


Flamboyant and dazzling is scarlet- 
earmine ALBERT LEO SCHLAGETER. It 
possesses a dark crimson eye. 


CAMILLO SCHNEIDER, blooming father 
late, is an even scarlet-red. It is low 
growing. 


New Birp, crimson-red is very early. 


SALADIN is a gem of flaming orange- 
searlet which does not sun-burn, as too 
frequently oceurs in varieties of similar 
color. 


FIREBRAND is bright red with a dark 
eye. If it is planted where it is par- 
tially shielded from mid-day sun, it will 
not be burned. All Phlox retain their 
color better if they can have sun in 


morning and afternoon, but a little shade 
at mid-day. 

Whether to deseribe brilliant B. ComTr 
as being purplish red or reddish purple 
is so difficult a question to decide, that 
it has been put at the end of the red 
varieties just before the purples begin. 


Purple Varieties 


ANTONIN MERCIE, lilae and white, blos- 
soms from July to October. 


But lilae Mam Marion, soft lavender, 
is taller than ANTONIN Merctig and fully 
as good in other respects. 

CAROLINE VANDENBURG, lavender-blue, 
is noteworthy for its large individual 
flowers. 

Wawnapis, violet-purple, grows about 
30 inehes high. 

War has reddish violet flowers with 
pink eyes. 


Keeping the Plants Healthy 


HE greatest menace to the appearance 
of Phlox paniculata is mildew on the 
leaves which eventually causes the lower 
leaves to fall, making the plants appear 
leggy. If these plants are situated in 
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the middle of the border so that they 
are screened by low-growing material in 
front, this defect is of minor importance. 


Although the plants need considerable 
water during their blossoming season, 
they will mildew if sprayed from a 


garden hose. The hose should be laid 
on the ground and the water allowed to 
run out slowly until the ground is 
saturated. 

3ut if the ubiquitous red. spider ap- 
pears, it will be essential to syringe the 
plants foreibly early on sunny days about 
twice a week. 

And the mildew may be controlled by 
dusting with sulphur early in the morn- 
ing when the dew on the leaves will hold 
the sulphur there, or by spraying with 
Bordeaux Mixture or with a potassium 
sulphide mixture. The latter is made up 
of one ounce of potassium sulphide to 
three gallons of water, plus a little soap 
to serve as spreader and adhesive. 

But in general Phlox need little care— 
other than removal of faded blossom 
trusses and biennial or triennial division 
—to be a brilliant source of color from 
late July until after the Asters and 
Chrysanthemums take over the garden 


stage. 
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” 


és IVE a dog a bad name... 
What happens to the dog? 
Presumably there is more to this 
quotation but it so happens that I have 
never heard any more than this line and, 
while there may be many people who 
know the whole quotation, none of my 
acquaintances whom I have consulted 
know any more than that, and a eyelo- 
pedia of quotations does not give it at 
all. One inquiry elicited the opinion 
that it was something like, “Give a dog 
a bad name—and hang him.” That may 
be correct. ; 
But, as popvlarly known, the fate of 
the maligned doe is left to inference 
which is that the libelled canine may ex- 
pect the worst; there is nothing in life 
but neglect, ebloquy and friendlessness 


for him and that he might as well hunt 
up the pound on his own hook. 
At any rate, the sentiment of this 


ancient quotation is apparent and some 
such fate seems to have been attached to 
a highly superior and beautiful class of 
garden plants which, deserving of the 
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The Intermediate Irises Arrive 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY 


A Group that Merits 
Much More Attention 


King Midas—now classed as an 

Intermediate—is one of the 

finest of all early blooming Iris. 

A bronzy red, it makes a fine 

companion for early yellow 
sorts 


highest praise and widest use, have got 
nowhere with the rank and file of 
evardeners. A “bad name” seems to be 
the main reason. These are the so-called 
Intermediate L[rises. 

“Intermediate” is an unfortunate term 
to apply to anything as it indicates that 
the indeterminate something is_ betwixt 
and between two definite standards and 
is neither the one thing nor t’other. Hav- 
ing had a gorgeous dispiay of these Irises 
this spring, | am moved to sing their 
praises and express my annual tribute 
of appreciation to those two remarkable 
plant breeders out in Nebraska, my good 
friends, Hans and Jacob Sass, who in- 
troduced me to Intermediate Irises. I 
eontess [I had previously a_ prejudice 
against them as something of a nothing- 
ness until Jacob sent me a collection of 
them for my garden. Later I saw acres 
of them growing in Hans’ garden, and 
more of them in the domain of Jaeob. 
Here they are by no means held in con- 
tempt, but command the respect and in- 
tense admiration of visitors. 


The intermediate character of this class 
of Irises is confined only to its blooming 
season and height. For that reason un- 
doubtedly the name was attached to it. 
There is nothing “intermediate” about 
the bloom! It is as good as the best o7 


the Bearded Irises and has the added 
advantage of richer and more intense 


coloring. The cream of the Tall-Bearded 
class cannot indeed produce a finer mass 
of color or garden effect than the up-to- 
date Intermediates. 


Where They Came From 


O far as known the term “intermedi- 

ate” was first used by W. J. Caparne, 
an Englishman, who in the island of 
Jersey years ago first introduced a set 
of Iris he produced by crossing the Early 
Dwarfs of the Pumila class with some of 
the earlier Tall-Bearded Irises. They 
were nothing to brag about except as a 
breeding stunt, and that they came at a 
time when there was a hiatus in the Iris 
season. A little later the German firm 
of Goos und Koenemann turned out an- 
other set a little brighter and better in 
coloring but still not so hot as compared 
with good Tall-Bearded sorts. It wasn’t 
any too good looking a dog—and the 
bad name didn’t improve its chances at 
all. 

These first Intermediates have largely 
Cisappeared from gardens, but we who 
are getting along into the sere and yellow, 
and who have been more or less “serewy” 
about Irises for the better part of our 
lives, can remember old things like 
IVORINE, Etta, QUEEN FLAviA, INGEBORG, 
WALHALLA and others. The reason these 
old timers were of inferior quality was 
because the Tall-Bearded parents were 
of inferior quality and the Tall-Bearded 
Iris had not had the fostering interest 





of the great hybridizers and _ plant 
breeders who have revolutionized the 


plant from a quite humble garden denizen 
to the Queen of May for garden display. 

The old first run Intermediates are no 
more to be compared with the modern 
types than are the old Tall-Bearded that 
we knew half a century ago with the 
modern Tall-Bearded Iris that are coming 
to us by the hundred in new introductions 
each year. 

The Intermediate class as originally 
produced, and now so wonderfully de- 
veloped by the Sass Brothers and a few 
other modern Iris breeders, has distinet 
characteristics. 

It gives a two weeks’ brilliant prelude 
to the Tall-Bearded season. 

The season, at its height, is about ten 
days. 

The majority of Intermediates have 
three blooms to a stem, in rare cases four. 

They excel in depth and intensity ot 
color, have excellent substance, and fine 
form. 
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They are of the same size as the Tall- 
Bearded bloom. 

The foliage is usually shorter than 
that of the Tall-Bearded although in some 
varieties fully as luxuriant. 

They are exceptionally free bloomers. 

They run in height from 12 to 30 
inches. 

They increase rapidly and are of vigor- 
ous growth. 

They have the clearest, cleanest and 
most brilliant yellows in the entire 
Bearded Iris section. (The only tall yel- 
lows I know of to compare in intensity 
with Hans Sass’ gorgeous Intermediate 
GoLDEN Bow or Col. Nicholls’ brilliant 
Crysoro are the French Ecuapor and the 
newer English GOLDEN HIND.) 

They bloom well into the Tall-Bearded 
season. 

They make far better masses of color 
than the giant flowered Tall-Bearded 
which are never so lavish of bloom as the 
Intermediates. 

They bloom with the Darwin, Breeder, 
and Cottage Tulips. With Tulips and 
a good variety and liberal supply of In- 
termediate Irises, where and how can 
more brilliant color be achieved in the 
garden? The Tall-Bearded with the 
Oriental Poppies and Hemoroeallis can 
furnish the same colors but no more of 
it, and nothing more vivid. 


America Carries on the Work 


quantity production and experiments, 
the Sass Brothers seem to have made 
the Intermediates their own field and 
specialty. I have some thirty varieties 
from them, only a few of them named, 
the bulk of the supply having come from 
the Jacob Sass tarm and just labelled 
“Intermediates.” I can’t see that the 
named ones are of any finer quality than 
the unnamed, and this is one Iris I would 
be quite willing to buy in unnamed hun- 
dreds or dozens. 

If you want to luxuriate in the full 
glory of the Iris season my prescription 
would be to plant one Intermediate for 
every Tall-Bearded. Then you will have 
six full Iris weeks. 

There are a number of very early 
flowering varieties that are not. strictly 
speaking Intermediates. That is, they 
are not Pumila Tall-Bearded crosses. 

Kina Mipas is the finest of these that 
I know of, an Iris of brilliant bronze red 
tones with a model stem. It is in full 
bloom at the same time as the Inter- 
mediates and is gorgeous in combination 
with some of the rich yellows. Moon- 
LIGHT is another. A handsome little Iris 
with a zigzag stem and delightful rich 
blue flowers that I obtained, if I reeall, 
from Bob Schreiner’s father years ago, 
and have always treasured, is ARIEL. It 
is planted with—and blooms with—the 
Intermediates which so far as I have 
noted, include no such blue self. Drsrert 
GOLD, a pale yellow, is another Inter- 
mediate blooming type. And that ancient 
and indestructible old favorite, the white 
FLORENTINE Iris, is also in this elass. 
I have kept this ancient for years and it 
well deserves a permanent place. 

Hans Sass’ ABELARD is a darker edition 
of Kine Minas, not so large or tall, but 
of rich and fine coloring. I had from the 
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Sasses once an Intermediate named 
Hewoise. There should be one, for who 
would separate these great lovers? But 
the name seems to have been changed, and 
an Iris named GENTIUS looks to be the 
same. It is a rich dark blue self—the 
“royal purple” of Ridgway, which to 
the common people conveys no idea of 
purple. It’s just a good dark blue to me 
—no purple about it. 


Golden Bow—a Great Intermediate 


‘i OP'S in quality is Hans Sass’ GoLpEN 
GLow, rated by some as the finest In- 
termediate yet introduced; a gorgeous 
yellow that attracts instant attention. It 
was a standout in Mrs. Douglas Pattison’s 
garden at Freeport last season as it 
bloomed well into the Tall-Bearded sea- 
son, and was her most brilliant yellow 
group in the display garden. Crysoro 
runs it close for deep rich yellow. Am- 
BERA, paler, is the largest flowered of the 
yellow Intermediates. Cyrus, a flower 
of character with a deeper yellow blaze 
on the falls is one of the tallest; a hand- 
some plant. 

A beautiful glow of soft yellow greets 
me in the Intermediate bed,—Nympu, 
from Jacob Sass, a grand Iris that I 
would not be without, and I have had 
it for some years. Among the thousands 
of Irises I have seen it is the freest 
bloomer, a tremendous producer, the 
bloom literally hiding the foliage. I first 


saw a long row of it on Jacob’s farm and 








Frederick Cassebeer photos 


Desert Gold, a popular pale yellow 


fell in love with it. 
clump of it. 

Unlike most of the Intermediates, it 
has four blooms to a stalk instead of the 
usual three, thus gaining a longer bloom- 
ing season. It starts early and lasts 
through the entire Intermediate season. 
It makes a twenty-eight inch stem. The 
color is clear, of fine carrying quality and 
medium in tone, well between the rich 
deep yellow of Crysoro and GotpEN Bow 
and the creamy tones of Desert Gop. 

It is as regular as clockwork with its 
wealth of buds, never having an off season 
as often happens when an Iris outdoes 
itself one season. It is a rampant grower 
into the bargain. Besides a big clump 
of W. R. Dykes’. old Gop Crest, Inter- 
mediate in season of bloom although not 
a true Intermediate (as I consider the 
class), it is a grand sight. I have kept 
this old Dykes Iris for years because of 
its beautiful blue color set off by the 
brilliant yellow beard which gives its 
name, and because of its early blooming 
season. 

It sometimes comes streaked in color, 
but I find in half shade it is clear and 
deeper in tone than ARIEL, these two fur- 
nishing the lighter blue selfs that I have 
not found in any of the Pumila Tall- 
Bearded Irises of the Sass vintage. 


[I now have a big 


Quest of the Yellow Tall Bearded 
[ ) BSPite the wealth of fine yellows 


in the Intermediate section, it has 


proved impossible so far to carry the 


color into the Tall-Bearded class. Hans 
Sass told me that he had made many 
tries but always without success. The 


Tall-Bearded yellows will have to come 
by a different route and both Hans and 
Jacob have told me they have never ob- 
tained a good Intermediate except by a 
direct Pumila Tall-Bearded cross. 

The thing that appeals to me is that 
when an Intermediate Iris is yellow it is 
a real, honest yellow, not a cream or a 
near white as are so many of the Tall- 
Bearded yellows. I like my yellows 
yellow; Jersey cream yellow if they are 
to be creamy! 

At the present writing there are five 
Sass white Intermediates in bloom and it 
is interesting to note how they reproduce 
the types of white which in two weeks 
will be decorating the Tall-Bearded scene. 
One of these I think, has been named 
COSETTE, a pure white with a white beard, 
reminding one in its erystal whiteness of 


Jacob’s fine Tall-Bearded CRYSTAL 
Beauty. The other four are all unnamed, 
ranging from cold whites with hints of 


blue to warm whites with yellow throats. 
All are large flowered, one with slightly 
flattened standards being reminiscent of 
the stately beauty of Easter Morn. 

I like the rich tones of the dark blue 
and red purples of the Intermediates 
better than I do those of the Tall- 
Bearded. They seem purer in color. 
ALICE HORSFALL is a fine large velvety 
dark one. Challenger is another; a dark 
violet self. CHrieEF is good. And then 
there are a lot of unnamed ones ranging 
from red purple to blue purple, all ex- 
cellent, one blacker than THe BLack 
DovuG.Las or BLack WINGs. 

(Continued on page 339) 
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N the growing season when we are 
all, in the true sense of the word, 
dirt gardeners, it is. difficult to 

find time to read garden books. 

Vacations are coming, however, and 

every flower lover will want to take a 
garden book or two to read while on 
holiday. There are so many good new 
books that it may be hard to choose, but 
one at least can be counted on as a 
necessity for every vacationer’s night 
table. Need I say that it is Richardson 
Wright’s latest? Who but he can so 
nicely blend information of the practical 
sort with the mystical spirit of gardening 
through the and top the whole 
with the condiments of wit, anecdote and 
quotation ? 


ages, 


THE GARDENER’S DAY BOOK by 
Richardson Wright. Unillustrated. 384 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 


and New York City. $2.50. 

A new garden book from the pen of 
Mr. Wright is always a literary as well 
as a horticultural adventure, and “The 
Gardener’s Day Book” is no exception to 
this well established rule. 

Calendars for gardeners are often mun- 
dane listings of “Thou shalts” and “Thou 
shalt nots,” but never the day book of 
this world wanderer and flower lover 
extraordinary. Though one page may 
advise the reader to give his Christmas 
eactus half a cup of water every three 
days during its blooming period, on the 
next appears the racy Tale of the Faney 
Lady and the Fancy Grocer; the Legend 
of the Old Taxonomist, or some other 
aptly related bit of fact or fiction. There 
are delightful short essays, too, on all 
sorts of subjects related to gardening. 
The chapter devoted to the month of 
April for instance closes with what the 
author quaintly calls a “Long Piece” on 
Rain. 

Month by month the record runs, tell- 
ing in friendly and charming fashion 
just how the gardener can best occupy 
his time at each season—intormation 
gleaned from the author’s own gardening 
experience. And this record is salted 
and peppered as it were with observa- 
tions and tales on the behavior of nature 
and of man and beast; of travel and 
reading; of eating and drinking; in short, 
of living as Richardson Wright likes to 
live. No better organ for proselitizing 
ean be imagined than this book; and it 
will doubtless add greatly to the already 
staggerng number of his disciples. 


THE GARDEN OF PINKS by L. H. 
Bailey. Illustrated. 142 pages. The 
Maemillan Company, N. Y. C. $3.00. 


Dianthus has crept softly from the 
English border into the gardens and 
hearts of America. Now that this inter- 
esting genus has become quite well estab- 
lished here, it is fitting that it should 
have a book all to itself from the authori- 
tative pen of the prolifie Doctor Bailey. 

Opening with a short history of the 
pink, its garden uses and general char- 
acteristics, there follow individual chap- 
ters on each group: the Rainbow, Maiden 
and Cottage Pinks with half a dozen 
others. 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


A chapter has been contributed by 
W. E. Blauvelt on Insects and Other 
Animal Pests, and one on diseases by 
P. P. Perone. Some fifty odd pages are 
devoted to enumeration of species and 
there is a Key to Significant Species and 
an index. 

Like all L. H. Bailey’s books, this is a 
workmanlike job thoroughly comprehen- 
sive and dependable. 

The excellent characterful pen and ink 
illustrations are evidently by the same 
artist—whose work is always full of 
originality and interest—who illustrated 
The Garden of Gourds. As in that exeel- 
lent book, the sketches are unsigned. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS by Richard 
Sudell. Illustrated. 303 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. $3.75. 


Those American gardeners who aspire 
to devote a part of their garden space 
to an English hardy border or to a water 
garden will be glad to have this book by 
the well-known British garden writer, 
Richard Sudell. 

The English eulture, pests and diseases 
may not be accepted for American gar- 
dens but there is no reason why we 
cannot profit vastly by the suggested 
plant combinations and border plans, and 
by the lovely photographic illustrations 
of well-established colorful hardy borders. 

Bulbs, corms and tubers are recom- 
mended for use with herbaceous plants 
in the border and in the chapter on 
these, a strange discrepancy appears. 
Though the introduction impresses on 
the gardener the necessity of permitting 
bulb foliage to ripen undisturbed after 
flowering, the individual paragraphs on 
Narcissus and Tulips inelude the follow- 
ing advice: “As soon as they (Daffodils) 
have finished flowering the bulbs ean be 
removed before the foliage becomes un- 
sightly” and Tulips “need lifting as soon 
as the blooms fade.” Spring-flowering 
bulbs lifted at this critical point in their 
yearly cycle of growth need expert care 
to survive such treatment, for the foliage 
must be permitted to mature and die 
back without a check to assure bloom the 
following year. 

There is an excellent list of herbaceous 
flowers, giving habit of growth, height, 
color, season of bloom, available varie- 
ties (in England) suitability, position, 
cultivation, propagation, ete. There are 
numerous other valuable lists of plants 
for special purposes. 

Henry E. Downer of New York has 
contributed a short chapter on North 
American plants for the flower border, 
and there is a section on the use of 
alpines in combination with hardy border 
plants. 

One of the most interesting and valu- 
able portions of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of water and bog ‘gardening 
and here, too, many valuable alphabeti- 


eal listings of plants are to be found 
with descriptions of each. 

There is a profusion of fine photo- 
graphic illustration. 


COMMONSENSE IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN by James H. Bissland. 
Illustrated. 217 pages. DeLa Mare, 
N.Y.C. $2.50. 


The title of this book is an excellent 
one, for the author has reduced the pro- 
lem of amateur rock gardening to its 
essentials, and has clarified these simply 
and understandably. Perusal of the text 
leaves the reader feeling that he has 
learned the basicly important facts on 
the subject without the burden of tech- 
nical details unnecessary to the amateur. 

Compulsory reading of “Commonsense 
in The Rock Garden” should be ordered 
for each of the thousands of “rock 
gardeners” who have helped to make our 
suburbs hideous during the past decade! 

Not only does Mr. Bissland explain the 
several legitimate sorts of rock gardens, 
but he tells in his text—and illustrates 
by means of excellent line drawings— 
just how each type is to be correctly and 
artisticly constructed. 

There is also much commonsense in 
garden landscaping included in what the 
author has to say. He is insistent—and 
rightly so—on the necessity of creating 
rock y‘antings only in positions where 
they appear to fill a definite need or to 
solve a specifie problem in landscape. 
For instance, Mr. Bissland tells us that 
a dry wall planted with rock plants must 
appear needful to the garden scheme— 
that it must hold back the soil on an 
upper level or otherwise justify its exist- 
ence as a useful architectural feature. 
In the same way he points out that a 
flagged path planted with tiny rock plants 
must actually go somewhere so that it 
serves a utilitarian purpose as well as a 
decorative one. 

There are chapters on the creation of 
every known type of rock garden and 
several more on suitable plant material 
and its care and culture. 

Commonsense In The Rock Garden is 
a well written, well thought-out volume 
ealeulated to fill a very real need in 
modern garden literature. 


FLOWER SHOWS and How to Stage 
Them by Adele S. Fisher. Illustrated. 
176 pages. Richard R. Smith, N. Y. C. 
$5.00. 


Garden Clubs lacking experience in 
staging flower shows now may possess 
themselves of a copy of Mrs. Fisher’s 
exhaustive book on the subject and go 
forward smiling, secure in the knowledge 
that authorative advice is constantly 
available. 

The author has managed flower shows 
for many years and is well equipped to 
tell others how to do so. As a veteran 
exhibitor and enthusiast in roadside beau- 
tification she is able to give valuable sug- 
gestions along these lines which generally 
hold important places on flower show 
schedules. 

Even the rank beginner ean find all 
the information she needs between the 
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covers of this book and there are count- 
less invaluab!e suggestions which experi- 
enced show committees will be glad to 
incorporate in their future plans. 

Section II, devoted to Flower Shows of 
the Past, is doubtless a valuable histori- 
‘al addition to the book but it seemed to 
this reviewer a mistake to inelude so 
many poor or mediocre photographs of 
exhibits already outdated from shows 
which have gone their way into the 
limbo of the past. Progress in flower 
show artistry is so rapid that the prize 
winning entries of a decade ago seem as 
stiff and outmoded today as the feminine 
fashions of the same period. There is a 
marked improvement in photography and 
in the artistic merit of the exhibits as the 
record approaches the present. This is 
of course an interesting commentary on 
the development of the amateur show 
during the past ten or fifteen years. 

Part IV is entitled “The Educational 
Viewpoint in Flower Shows” and is a 
real contribution, offering ideas, sugges- 
tions and methods of procedure for the 
incorporation of educational features in 
amateur shows. There are some excellent 
illustrations also. 


THE GARDEN OMNIBUS. Edited for 
the Mass. Horticultural Soc. by Ed- 
ward I. Farrington. Illustrated. 886 
pages. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston. 
$3.50. 


This is a compilation of articles, most 
of them published previously in Horti- 
culture, the organ of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. It is quite a monu- 
mental work and forms a thick volume of 
horticultural information. 

The table of contents lists each subject 
treated in the text. On turning to the 
pages indicated, the reader finds a series 
of articles—most of them unsigned—on 
various phases of that subject. 

Thus “Cut Flowers and Their Arrange- 
ment” ineludes eight articles, many well 
illustrated, entitled Flowers For the 
Home In Winter; Making the Most of 
Cut Flowers; Cut Flowers Tested With 
Chemicals; A Flower Arranging Heretic; 
Preserving Cut Flowers in Sand, ete., ete. 

Strangely enough the subjects are not 
alphabetically arranged either in the 
table of contents or in the body of the 
book, but seem to follow each other in a 
haphazard fashion. There is an effort 
I believe to place the most important 
subjects first, but since the most impor- 
tant subject to any individual is the one 
in which he is at the moment interested, 
this is a rather difficult choice. There is, 
however, an exhaustive cross index for 
ready reference. 

A few of the many sections are on 
pools; hedges; ornamental trees; vines; 
herbs3 wild flowers; on most of the im- 
portant flower groups; greenhouses; 
fruits; grafting, ete., ete. Many allied 
subjects are included, notably birds; 
photographing flowers; window gardens; 
tools and chemicals. All in all, the book 
is—as its title suggests—an omnibus 
of garden information, and- will make a 
valuable addition to any horticultural 
library. 
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Do your Madonna Lilies have foliage like this? 
with the suggestions in this article 





If not, try planting in accordance 


The Madonna Lily 


FRED C. HUBBARD, (Va.) 


HE Madonna or Annunciation Lily, 

well known throughout Europe and 

Asia, as well as in the New World, 
beloved by grandmother and handed 
down to her grandchildren, is, perhaps, 
one of the oldest Lilies growing in our 
American gardens. 

Today the best Madonna Lily bulbs 
come from Northern France. Unlike any 
member of our garden Lilies, the Ma- 
donna must be planted early. August is 
the best month to move or replant. 

Strong rosette growth in the fall has 
much influence in lengthening the flower 
stems which shoot up rapidly in the 
spring, to be followed by blooms in late 
June. 

These “garden aristocrats,” and cer- 
tainly their stately splendor deserves such 
a name, for there is no other Lily that 
adds such glorified dignity to many 
garden settings, are somewhat choosy in 
their surroundings. 

In the accompanying photo the condi- 
tions under which the Madonnas were 
grown were ideal—rich wood soil with 
perfect drainage and shaded from the 
hot afternoon sun. 


I have found that the Madonna just 
won’t grow in heavy elay soil. So to get 
away from this, let me suggest that our 
readers dig their Lily beds two feet deep, 
removing all “hard-pan” soil. To rebuild 
a suitable bed for our Madonnas, a six 
inch layer of stones, cinders, or gravel 
is placed in the bottom. Next comes a 
covering of good, friable fertile loam— 
wood soil is excellent. Well rotted 


manure, mixed with more soil, at a depth 
of six inches below where the base of the 
bulbs are to be placed, comes next. This 
is done to encourage downward growth 
of the basal roots. Fresh manure should 
never be used, but partially decayed 
leaves are excellent if the soil is fertile. 
Well rotted manure, especially if the 
soil lacks humus, is essential. 

The Madonna Lily’s worst enemy is 
mosaic, and it is prevalent in all parts 
of the world where it is grown. Affected 


plants can be easily recognized by 
marked stunting, distorted and twisted 


stems and leaves, deformed flowers and 
mottled leaves. To control blight, bo- 
trytis, “yellow flat” and other diseases 
to which not only the Madonna but most 
of our Lilies are susceptible, it is ad- 
visable to gather and burn all dead 
stalks and leaves in the autumn, and to 
spray with 44-50 Bordeaux Mixture in 
the spring as soon as a new growth ap- 
pears, repeating two or three times. 

Shade from the hot afternoon sun is 
a great factor in the growth of the flower 
stalks and extends the length of the 
blooming season. 

Most gardeners agree that the best time 
for planting Madonna Lilies is as soon as 
the bulbs can be obtained—usually in 
August or early September. Deep plant- 
ing is not required for this Lily—a depth 
of two to three inches of soil over the 
bulb is sufficient. A method sometimes 
used is to start the plants in four or five 
inch pots, carry them over in a frame, 
and then in the spring set them out where 
they are wanted in the garden. 
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Delphiniums of the modified Wrexham 
type, with characteristic strong laterals 


HERE appears to be a rather widely- 

held opinion that Delphiniums are 

difficult to grow trom seed, but this 
need not be the case if planting directions 
are carefully followed. It is true the 
modern hybrids will not tolerate condi- 
tions unsuited to them, but if they are 
provided with proper soil and handling 
there is no reason why the amateur should 
not succeed with them. 

Fresh seed is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Delphinium seeds do not retain 
their viability for more than a year un- 
less kept at a temperature around forty 
degrees. Also, if fine specimens are 
wanted, seed must be purchased from a 
reliable grower. Otherwise one is not 
likely to get seed resulting from hand 
pollenizing, and from plants more or 
less segregated in the field as to color, 
form, ete. To be sure, such seeds cost 
more than field-run stock; but the com- 
paratively high percentage of outstanding 
plants will more than make up the dif- 
ference in satisfaction and enjoyment. 

In growing the seeds any one of four 
methods may be used: Open beds, Cold- 
frame, Greenhouse, Hot-bed. 

Open Beds. in planting in open beds 
make the soil as fine as possible—the top 
inch or two should be sifted—and raise 
the bed at least six inches for perfect 
drainage. Six inches apart is good row 
spacing. Cover seeds not more than one- 
quarter inch. For convenience a sprinkle 
of sand may be used to mark the rows. 

Cover beds with burlap immediately 
on planting and never for a moment al- 
low the soil to dry out. When the tiny 
seedlings begin to prick through—which 
may be anywhere from ten to twenty 
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Delphiniums from Seed 


P. C. OBERMULLER, (Oreg.) 


days—the burlap must be removed im- 
mediately. A day’s delay may work 
serious injury. Then lath frames, raised 
on legs or blocks about eight inehes 
above the bed, are used to give protec- 
tion and partial shade. Only when the 
true leaves appear is it safe to dispense 
with shading. 


Cold-Frame Method. While not 
promising better germination or stronger 
plants, the use of frames is preferred 
by many gardeners for several reasons. 
Among these are protection from crawl- 
ing creatures, such as slugs; elimination 
of mole hazard; and ease of control 
against extreme cold. 

The simplest and cheapest cold-frame 
is made by knocking the bottom trom a 
strong wooden box. This should not be 
over two feet high, and for convenience 
in sowing, weeding, ete., it may be fiiled 
to within six or eight inches of the top, 
the last two inches being sifted soil, such 
as mentioned for open beds. <A coarse 
wire mesh tacked to the bottom of the 
box before filling will keep out maraud- 
ing moles. 

For a permanent cold-frame concrete 
is recommended, its dimensions being 
naturally determined by the number of 
plants to be grown. Three feet by five is 
a good family size, and twenty inches 
at the back a good height. For mole 
protection wire mesh may be laid when 
the forms are built. Or a thin floor of 
concrete, with small holes for drainage, 
affords permanent mole protection. 

Burlap over the seed, and lath side- 
frames, are used (as with the open beds). 
For a winter blanket an inch layer of 
coarse sand will answer except in very 
cold sections, where an additional cover- 
ing of clean straw, held down by slats 
or brush, may be needed as further pro- 
tection. Do not use leaves, as they be- 
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come water-soaked and soggy, thus shut- 
ing off necessary air circulation. 

There is also the commercial frame 
with hinged sash, but this is econsider- 
ably more expensive, and in the ease of 
Delphiniums no sash is needed if seeds 
are sown in August. Later plantings 
would of course benefit by having sash, 
but except in such semi-tropic climates 
as that of southern California sowing 
after September first is not to be recom- 
mended. September is apt to be too cool 
for high germination, and the two or 
more extra weeks of root growth which 
the August sown plants get gives them 
a tremendous advantage in the matter of 
wintering over. This applies with even 
more force to seed sown in open beds. 

Starting in a Greenhouse. To steri- 
lize soil for greenhouse planting fill flats, 
drench with boiling water, drain until 
crumbly, then sift into other flats. Un- 
less the work is done by a professional 
greenhouse man it is usually better to 
sow in mid-February rather than earlier, 
since earlier plants in most will 
require a second transplanting to pots 
to carry them along to outside-planting 
time. Otherwise one transplanting will 
be sufficient. 

Between sixty and seventy degrees is 
proper temperature and constant watch 
must be kept for damping-off. Semesan, 
used as a spray, is probably the most 
effective remedy for this trouble. Venti- 
lation is also necessary. When mild 
weather arrives the flats may be taken 
outside to harden off, and if set on a 
layer of coarse sand the slugs will let 
even the tenderest of seedlings severely 
alone. 

Hot-bed sowing. A hot-bed prepared 
in the ordinary way, may also be 
employed, proceeding as for spring plant- 

(Continued on page 333) 
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Well protected in these neat concrete frames, the germination of Delphinium seed is 


almost perfect. 


(Photo taken Sept. 15—just five weeks after planting) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA 


ULY and August finds the vegetable 
garden at the peak of production, 
with July still going strong as a 
planting month. In fact, July planting 
is very important if the vegetable garden 
is to round out the year satisfactorily. 
At least one more planting of peas 
should go in the ground this month, as 
well as radishes, lettuee and other salad 
plants. Turnips for fall and winter use 
should be sown by mid-July, first spading 


and raking the ground then sowing the 
seed broadcast, although it may be 


planted in drills. Turnip seeds are so 
tiny that gardeners sometimes mix it 
with a few handsful of sand or fine soil, 
and when seattering the whole there is 
then little danger of getting too much 
seed in one spot. The ground may then 
be raked over lightly, although this is 
not really necessary. 


Cabbage worms are apt to be very 
destructive during July and August, 


sometimes ruining the plants betore we 


are aware they are even working on 
them. Nonpoisonous sprays should be 


used on them, especially after the plants 
are showing signs of heading. 

The midsummer months are difficult 
ones in which to keep the weeds at bay. 
In facet, with much of the vegetable 
growth at its height, weeds coming up 
in the midst of it may not be noticed un- 
til they have grown prodigiously, fre- 
quently going to seed and surreptitiously 
sowing next year’s crop of weeds. In 
these areas where the vegetable growth 
is rank, we must pull out the weeds by 
main force if we are to be well rid of 
them. 


July and August, generally, are hot 
and dry. Hoeing wherever it is possible 


not only reduces the weeds, but prevents 
the ground baking’ and eracking and aids 
in holding the moisture. 

Unless the garden is very small, can- 
ning the surplus vegetables is important 
work from now on until frost, with 
tomatoes, beans, beets, peas and many 
other things to bé packed away in cans 
against the time when the winds blow cold 
and a blanket of snow covers the garden. 

It is well to keep in mind that the 
tomato alone may be “put up” in so 
many ways they need never become 
monotonous on the menu. 

Early celery, just about ready to use, 
may be bleached by boarding it up, or 
hilling it with soil. The former method 
is perhaps more satisfactory. 

Onions planted from seed in the spring 
are ready to be pulled in late August, 
laying them to one side in the sun for a 
day or so to dry. The tops may then be 
twisted off and the onions put in a dry, 
airy place until winter. 

The various vines, such as squash, 
melon and cucumber should be watched 
for leaf eaters, usually in the form of 
very active, yellow and black striped 
bugs, concealed on the under part of the 
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leaves. A dust, such as finely sifted ashes 
thrown over and under the vines is very 
satisfactory, although commercial dusts 
and sprays may also be used to very good 
advantage. 

Bean beetles are also quite destructive 
to lima and string beans. A special spray 
may be procured, and is very effective if 
used in time, although it is usually nee- 
essary to spray twice, with a week or 
ten day period between. 

Broccoli must be watched carefully to 
gather it. at just the right time. If not 
cut until the little green buds open into 
yellow bloom it will be tough. This mis- 
take is often made by gardeners raising 
it for the first time. 

Cauliflower 
get the heads 
white. When 


also must be watched to 
when they are plump and 
too much ripens for pres- 


ent use, it may be canned with very good 
results. 

Many housewives like to can the small 
carrots at this time, as their flavor is 
much better than when they get a larger 
growth. 

Where intensive gardening is done— 
that is, planting in areas that have al- 
ready grown a crop this season, a little 
fertilizer should be worked into the soil. 

July is the best time to set out the 
plants of celery cabbage, or Chinese ecab- 
bage. If transplanted too early the stalks 
grow up and go to seed instead of form- 
ing heavy, solid heads. 

Parsley may be had for seasoning the 
year around if it is clipped off and dried 
when the plants are full grown. After 
it is perfectly dry, store in a sealed glass 
can and it is always ready for seasoning, 
with the true parsley flavor. If one has 
a warm basement or cellar, with a sunny 
window, parsley may be grown in an in- 
side window box for winter use. 

Strawberry plants may be set out dur- 
ing July and August for next spring’s 
crop. It is wise to procure the best plants 
possible to assure good producers. 


Glimpses of Nature — Summer 


’ LAURA FENNER 


HE half-way mark of the year is 

reached with the advent of July and 

summer is swiftly nearing its height. 
The labor of Nature and man for months 
past is fast coming to fulfillment. 


Dotted over the countryside fields of 
wheat, fast turning golden, will soon fall 
victim ot the reaper. And over these 
fields of ripening grain fireflies gather in 
great numbers as dusk deepens. It takes 
but little imagination to reeall beloved 
stories of childhood wherein fairies gath- 
ered for grand balls in moonlit glades. 
Surely there is nothing more fairylike 
in our world of realities than fireflies 


dancing over a carpet of gold. 

Blossoming cherry trees that resembled 
great popcorn balls in early May are 
now offering their contribution of luscious 
fruit. In May the white blossoms seem- 
ingly attract the Baltimore orioles, who 
time their arrival from South America 
to coincide with that floral event. Since 
then the oriole and his mate have built 
their hanging nursery and raised a fine 
family, now grown and able to care for 
themselves. 


A bird we hear so often during the 
summer, but seldom see, is the night- 
hawk. And like many of the human fam- 











A “glimpse of Nature”—inviting coolness in 


mid-summer 
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ily that have been named for this bird, 
he too likes the bright lights of the city. 
Although he may be heard during the 
day, it is after sundown that he is most 
active, when high overhead we hear his 
“pent, pent” as he dashes about in pur- 


suit of inseets. The lights of town and 
city attract the insects, making hunting 
possible all night for these birds, whereas 
in the country, when darkness settles in, 
the nighthawks’ activities are curtailed 
to a great extent. So modern touches. are 
more to their liking. The nighthawk 
does not build a nest, but lays her eggs 
on the bare ground, or on the flat roof 
of a building in the midst of a busy eity. 

From an esthetic viewpoint, birds and 
flowers belong one to the other; a theme 
about which poets have sung from time 
immemorial. And getting down to plain 
everyday facts we find that the relation- 
ship between birds and flowers is not just 
in the imagination of the poet. They 
depend on each other in the economic 
scheme of things. 

The hummingbird, smallest of our sum- 
mer birds, visits the flower garden at 
dawn to sip the nectar from each newly 
opened flower — Nasturtium, Canna, 
Phlox, Trumpet Flower, Petunia, Coltim- 
bine—the list is almost endless. With 
its long needle-like beak which conceals 
an even longer slender tongue, it may 
reach far into the flower to depths inac- 
cessible to bees or other insects, and thus 
distributes the necessary pollen. Finding 
a hummingbird’s nest is a real event in 
the life of a nature lover, because they 
are so constructed that we may see them 
without knowing what they really are. 
Tiny cup-like nests, woven of plant down, 
they are fastened on a tree limb and cov- 


ered with lichen, looking for all the world 
like a little knot on the tree. 

Many other birds, covering a wide 
range, visit our flower gardens to harvest 
various seeds the flowers produce. And 
when they come for the seeds, they also 
pick up from the ground and from the 
plants themselves, countless harmful in- 
sects. 

With the beginning of July the mass 
singing of birds is not so pronounced as 
it was during the spring months. Solo 
singing is more in order now, and will 
continue so the remainder of the summer. 

On sunny roadside banks wild Roses 
earry over into July, and in the fields 
tall, velvety Mullein are opening dainty 
yellow flowers. 

The daisy-like blossoms of Camomile, 
in their prime in early July, are fre- 
quently found completely carpeting a 
field. Queen’s Lace, or wild carrot, is 
another plant that may take possession of 
fields and roadsides at this time. Fre- 
quently seen in company with the lovely 
cerulean blue blossoms of Chicory, the 
combination is one of nature’s most beau- 
tiful ‘pictures in the eyes of the naturalist, 
but to use a slang expression, is a head- 
ache to the farmer. 

As July wanes, blue Vervain opens its 
dainty flower spikes, and in following 


weeks come Joe-pye weed, Iron-weed, 
Boneset, Goldenrod and great numbers 


of other old favorites known to every one. 

Following the course of a_ stream 
through field and forest is a diverting 
summer pastime. Every step, literally, 
brings to light some new interest. Plant 
life is legion and not a little animal life 
may also be observed. Stalks of blossom- 
ing Turtle-head, their white flowers truly 


resembling their namesake, are frequently 
found at the water’s edge. Peppermint 
and Spearmint in lush, fragrant growth; 
Jewel Weed in profusion; great stretches 
of yellow Bidens; Cardinal flowers; blue 
Lobelia; Arrowhead —the list is all but 
endless and every stroll brings to light 
something new. 

We have come to look with suspicion 
on every insect, although there are many 
interesting and harmless ones. Dragon- 
flies are in this class, although from ehild- 
hood many of us have been led to be- 
lieve dreadful things about them. They 
are seen most frequently near a stream 
of water, and so perhaps have thus been 
given the name “snake-feeders,” a de- 
cided misnomer. Devil’s darning-needle, 
snake-doctor, horse-stingers, are still other 
misleading names. They are not only 
harmless, but are of benefit to mankind. 
Their seemingly fierce dashes through the 
air are in the pursuit of food—other 
less speedy insects. Flies and mosquitoes 
are their favorite foods, which should 
make the dragon-flies favorites of man 
instead of the misunderstood creatures 
they are. 

Wasps make extremely interesting sum- 
mer time study subjects, especially their 
methods of nest building. There are 
many species of wasp, upon which we 
are apt to look only as instruments of 
torture. But getting stung by a wasp 
is something that almost never happens, 
when we consider the great numbers there 
are about us at all times. 

Three delightful months, July, August 
and September, are just ahead of us. It 
is a period in which we may revel to our 
heart’s content in the numberless pleas- 
ures of the outdoors. 


“Glad” Gossip —V 


EASONS—Our modern garden Glad- 
iolus is grown so widely over the 
country that it is impossible to give 

seasonable suggestions that are timely for 
all. Florida’s winter erop of bulbs is dug 
and in cold storage long ago; California 
usually counts on a longer blooming 
season, but the main crop is past there, 
too; and in the Northeast and Middle 
West, the growers are awaiting the bloom 
for the August exhibitions. Your humble 
servant, with the cooperation of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, has been working 
with greenhouse-grown Gladiolus blooms, 
reared experimentally under special con- 
trolled conditions, since the last of Feb- 
ruary, and these may gradually give way 
to the outdoor blooms the last of this 
month (July). So it goes. Let us, at 
this writing, deal with a few of the prob- 
lems that are timely for the thickly settled 
Northeast. 

FEEDING FOR FLOWERS — When the 
sturdy stalks of the large-flowered Gladio- 
lus have completed their fourth leaf, with 
two more to come before the flower spike 
appears, many enthusiasts begin to won- 
der just what they may do to get a wee 
bit finer blooms than neighbor Jones, and 
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perhaps grow a few really prize-winning 
stalks of such as Picarpy, Miss NEw 
ZEALAND, or Rep Giant. Unless the past 
work has been well done, in planting 
large, healthy bulbs, spacing them with 
about a square foot of mother earth for 
each, in full sunshine and with perfect 
drainage of the soil; and then in tilling 
the soil weekly sinee the first spear 
showed above the soil: unless these things 
have already had attention, and the earth 
has been reasonably rich and well watered, 
we need not look for truly superior 
blooms as a result of any belated atten- 
tion now. But let us assume that these 
preliminaries have been duly given the 
attention needed. What next? <A good 
application of either liquid manure, about 
a cupful per plant every week or ten 
days, or of nitrate of se?-, one-quarter 
pound per hundred feet o- row, will be 
well repaid in quality anc size of bloom. 
But this late feeding is distinetly forcing 
treatment, and must be done with re- 
straint, especially if we value the bulbs 
for next year as well as the show blooms 
this year. Also, a balanced ration is as 
important for flowers and plants as for 
hogs and humans. Additions of potash 


and phosphate to offset the large ration- 
ing of nitrogen in the above formula, is 
salutary treatment, unless the soil has 
been amply supplied with these at plant- 
ing time. 





TILLAGE AND HiILLtinc—At this middle 
period in the growth, the Gladiolus is 
making abundant roots from the base of 
the half-grown new bulb. These roots 
are shallower than the earlier ones, so 
cultivation needs to be correspondingly 
shallow. A rake is a better tool near the 
plants now than even a hoe. Cultivation 
is needed, but do it lightly. If the rows 
are close together, eighteen inches or less, 
this is all that may be done. But with 
wider rows, there is still middle-of-the-row’ 
earth not yet occupied by roots near the 
surface. This may be loosened and hilled 
up against the lengthening stalks, thus 
serving a double purpose, of smothering 
late weeds and serving as a brace to the 
foot of the stalks, where extra support is 
most, needed. This hilling up as the 
flower stalks appear, may ultimately raise 
the earth in the row to three inches above 
level without any objection. 


(Continued on page 335) 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


ERE’S a ease of “Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” 
“The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has rejected elaims of Ohio and 


Pennsylvania mushroom growers that 
they are farmers and thereby exempt 


from Social Security taxes. 

“The Bureau decided that the growers 
must pay taxes because the cultivation 
of mushrooms is not agriculture.” 

I rather suspect that the Department 
of Agriculture will feel peeved at this 
ruling, even though mushrooms are a 
a minor erop when compared with wheat, 
corn or fruit, and will seornfully confute 
such a decision by defining mushrooms as 
“edible agaracoid, eryptogamie fungi’— 
or words to that effeet!—which, though 
learned-sounding and  argument-throt- 
tling, doesn’t mean a thing to most of us. 

But, apropos of definitions, when a 
teacher asked her class, “What is a mush- 
room?” Willie Wiseaere replied: “A 
mushroom is one of them things what you 
thinks you eats but you don’t, and it kills 

19 


you! ir aa 


My nosegays are for captives; 
Dim, long-expectant eyes, 

Fingers denied the plucking, 
Patient till paradise. 


To such, if they should whisper 
Of morning and of moor, - 
They bear no other errand, 
And I, no other prayer. 
Emity DIcKINsSOoN 


* - * 


At a London, England, flower show a 
scientist showed a mounted specimen of 
the white fly, a greenhouse pest about 
1/10 inch long. As these inseets are also 
very fragile, this mounting is a notable 
achievement. 

A florist, greatly impressed by this 
feat, remarked to a friend upon return- 
ing home: “Professor Blank has _ suc- 
eoceded in mounting a white fly.” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed the friend, 
“You don’t mean to tell me that these 
insects are as big as horses!” 

* * * 


I ne’er shall win a noted name, 
But ’tis my earnest hope 
That I may live to raise at least 
One decent cantaloupe. 
TENNYSON J. Dart, 
In Country Gentleman 
* * . 


Touch-me-not or jewel-weed (Impatiens 
biflora) will tell when it needs water! So 
long as the supply is sufficient in the soil 
it will be erect and its leaves will spread 
out, but as the soil becomes drier the 
leaves, and later the branches, will droop. 
Within an hour or two after thorough 
watering the plants will revive. It is 
therefore an interesting plant to have in 
the garden; to have several, say, in flower 
beds to indicate when watering is 
necessary. 
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As the plant is common in moist soil 
along brooks and wet ground, anybody 
may get seed during late summer and 
early autumn. The ripe fruits have the 
curious habit of bursting open when 
touched, of flinging the seeds to consid- 
erable distances and eurling up. They 
are therefore a great delight to children 
who enjoy handing them to grown-ups 


and playmates who don’t know this 
“touch-me-not” habit. 

* * * 
They come, the merry summer 


months, 
With beauty, song and flowers, 
They come, the gladsome montks that 
bring 
Thiek leafiness to bowers. 
Up! Up! My soul, and walk abroad; 
Fling eark and care aside; 
Seek silent woods or rest thyself 
Where peaceful waters glide; 
Or underneath the shadow vast 
Of patriarchal tree 
Sean through its leaves the boundless 
sky 
Tn rapt tranquility 
(AuTHOR Unknown) 
* * * . 


It seems to me that Juliet was a trifle 
hasty when she declared “that which we 
eall a Rose, by any other name would 
smell as sweet.”. I contend that at the 
time, like all other love-sick mortals, she 
was scarcely in a scientific, or even a 
rational frame of mind. In facet, to 
quote Sam Weller, her “vision was 
limited,” or warped by the specimen she 
was just then considering—Romeo Mon- 
tague. 

Doubtless an individual Rose bloom 
would be as fragrant without any name 
at all; but that’s not the point. It’s not 
the actual perfume but the aceretion of 
beautiful ideas that the Rose has gath- 
ered during all the centuries! These give 
it the attar of sentiment, its apotheosis. 
If robbed of its “good name” it would 
be “poor indeed!” 


> * 7 


The sun went down behind the hi!ls 
Enwrapped in purple haze, 

And took with him to slumberland 
His little golden rays. 

But one had wandered far a-field, 
And left behind alone, 

Entangled in the waying grass, 
In glittering beauty shone. 


The glowworms would not venture 
out, 
The owlets were afraid. 
The moths refused to spread their 
wings, 
“The sun shines yet,” they said. 
Then Nature in her wisdom came 
And took the matter up, 
And made the little sunbeam bright 
Into a buttercup. 


Minna IRvING 
“The Birth of the Buttercup” 


F some plausible stranger offers, for 

a consideration, to inoculate or vac- 
cinate your trees against pip, fantod, 
bugbear, mullygrubs, colliwobbles, heebee- 
jeebees or any other ancient or modern 
disease or insect, show him the ’ard, 
’ard ’ighway leading from your place. 
Experiments prove that harm not good 


follows inoculation or “vaccination.” 
* * * 
Full many a bug with greedy hunger 
keen 


Distends its stomach with our prod- 
uce rare; 
Full many a weed disperses seeds un- 
seen 
Which germinate and grow 
make us swear. 
* » » 


and 


The botanical name Convolvulus arven- 
sis means “a twining plant found in eul- 
tivated fields.” How innocent this sounds! 
But “handsome is as handsome does!” 

In the Seed World, a trade magazine, 
M. L. Spracher calls it “Weed Publie 
Enemy No. 1,” a title which every farmer 
and gardener who knows it will agree is 
as apt as the election of Satan in Para- 
dise Lost, “by merit raised to that bad 
eminence,” for it is “the very devil to 
fight.” 

No less than twenty states and Canada 
include it under eight names in their 
noxious weed lists as follows: “Bindweed” 
—Colorado, Indiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
“field bindweed”—lIlinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Canada; “wild Morning 
Glory”—Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 








gon, Utah, Texas, Washington; “tie 
“nt + MBS nan, gee 
vine”—Louisiana, Mississippi; “English 
Morning Glory”—lIowa; “small flowered 
Morning Glory”—Nebraska; “creeping 
jenny”’—Minnesota. 

“So take your choice of common 
names,” says Mr. Spracher, “according 


to the state in which you are located. If 
you are unfortunate enough to have an 
infestation of this weed on any land you 
own or farm, you have probably thought 
of a few epithets for it yourself.” 
. * * 
At dawn, when sounds the 
knell of night, 
How strange to see the shade from 
shadows drawn 
advent of the welcome, glow- 
ing light! 
At dawn, 
How slumbering colors—amethyst 
and fawn, 


silent 


With 


Soft emerald, and topaz, pearly 
white— 
Salute the diamonds flashing 


on the lawn 
In pristine glory once again bedight! 
How waking songsters chant: “The 
night is gone! 
Rejoice, for silence flees in pallid 
fright, 
At dawn!” 
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Planting Perennials in July 


H. R. RAWSON, (IIL) 


COLLECTION of the finest peren- 
nial and biennial plants may be 
easily started from seed during 
July. The gardener’s greatest concern in 
producing plants at this time is the 
proper control of sunlight and moisture. 

A small frame, such as the one shown 
in the accompanying photo, may be used 
to start hundreds of robust seedlings, 
even though the weather is excessively 
warm. The frame is covered with two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth, fastened along 
the back of the frame with tacks or 
screen moulding. The other side of the 
cloth is secured between two narrow 
pieces of lath or moulding so it may be 
laid over the front of the frame, so the 
cloth will completely cover it. Thus the 
cloth may be removed when you are work- 
ing in the frame. 

I feel that the heat of the sun (red 
rays) do little damage to the seedlings 11 
they have plenty of moisture, and a 
humid condition is maintained. But the 
strong rays in the ultra violet range are 
injurious, therefore the cloth may be dyed 
yellow to reduce the number of ultra 
violet rays that will reach the plants. 
The cloth will pass enough of all the 
rays to promote healthy plant growth and 
prevent damping off. 


Moisture Is Important 


oe Wate important is the supply of 
moisture. If a liberal quantity of 
peatmoss is mixed with the soil, to a 
depth of six to eight. inches, the soil will 
hold moisture and the plants will trans- 
plant well in the fall. I also add about 
a half-pound of pulverized limestone to 
each ten square feet, to keep the soil 
sweet. If the garden soil is of heavy 
texture that bakes badly, a liberal amount 
of sharp sand maybe added when the 
peatmoss is mixed in. 

The seed may be planted nearly twice 
the recommended depth, if it is covered 
with a mixture of equa! parts of peat- 
moss and sharp sand, as the seedlings 


will have no trouble breaking through 
this light covering. Seeds planted this 
depth will not dry out quickly, and they 
will not wash out when being watered. 

The bed should not be permitted to 
dry out nor should the ground be al- 
lowed to crust. The frame shelters the 
bed against wind and sun; thus, if it is 
kept properly watered, a humid condition 
is maintained. One thickness of the 
cheesecloth may be removed after the 
plants have become well started. Most 
plants will be ready to be moved to the 
garden in September when there is less 
hot weather. 


Flowers to Start Now 


| HAVE had exeellent results starting 
Aquilegia, Campanula, Delphiniums, 
Dianthus, Pyrethrum, Coreopsis, Belam- 
“anda ehinensis and Tigridia in such a 
frame. (I also use a similar frame for 
Gladiolus seed, but start them in April.) 

Belameanda chinensis (Blackberry-lily ) 
and Tigridia are particularily interesting 
plants that are too seldom seen in 
gardens. The former plant resembles the 
Iris, and should be ready to transfer to 
the garden in September, where it may 
be handled like Iris. The Tigridia pro- 
duces an abundance of spectacular blooms 
in midsummer and should be handled like 
Gladiolus. It may be left in the frame 
until cold weather, when it should be 
dug and stored like Gladiolus corms. The 
bulbs will be very small the first year, 
and it may be well to store them in dry 
sand the first winter, examining them 
from time to time. Even these small 
bulbs should bloom well the following 
summer. Both will germinate, under 
favorable conditions, in about three weeks 
and will come up about the time that 
Aquilegia and Campanula appear. 

I have found this a very easy and 
inexpensive method of producing the 
finest plants. It also adds variety to 
the garden work at this time of the 


vear. 











Simple home made frame, with removable, double cloth. cover, for starting seeds 
outdoors in summer 
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Propagating Double 
Babysbreath 


Mrs. W. J. F. Warren, (Can.) 


HAD always read and was told you 

had to graft cuttings of double Gyp- 

sophila onto single roots to multi- 
ply them. About nine years ago I pur- 
chased a packet of double Gypsophila 
seed and out of one hundred seedlings I 
got seven double plants. In about four 
years they were very large plants, so one 
spring when growth had just started, I 
cut up a large single root into fifteen 
pieces being careful to leave as much out- 
side skin on each division as possible. I 
planted the cuttings in a row so as to be 
about one and a half inches below the 
surface. Then watered the ground well 
and ver each plant, put a tomato can 
with about eight holes punched in the 
bottom. The tin cans keep the moisture 
in the ground around the plants and I 
always use them when transplanting seed- 
lings. The cuttings appeared above the 
ground in two weeks. Then I took the 
cans off every evening, watered the plants 
well and put cans on again next morning. 
This I did for a month and only lost one 
division. The next spring I cut up three 
large double plants into over ninety divi- 
sions, treated them the same as the year 
before and in about three weeks they 
were about one inch high. 

I got careless, thinking they were well 
away, stopped watering or covering, and 
didn’t look at them for two weeks. When 
I looked at them they were wilting. I 
commenced to water again but only saved 
twenty plants. The next spring I eut up 
one plant (double) into fifteen divisions, 
put cans over until they were above 
ground, then took off cans in evening, 
watered in morning and replaced cans for 
the day. I did this for over a month. All 
grew, but one plant, and bloomed the lat- 
ter part of August the same year. 


Cut Worm Invasion 
Worries Gardeners 


HE following formula from the New 

York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station will provide sufficient material to 
treat a quarter acre. The formula may be 
modified where larger or smaller areas are 
to be treated. The formula is as follows: 
Bran, 5 pounds; paris green, 4 pound ; 
cheap syrup, 1 pint; 1 lemon; and about 
1 gallon of water. 

The bran and paris green are mixed dry. 
The juice of the lemon is squeezed into the 
water and the peel and pulp chopped to fine 
hits and added to the water. The syrup is 
then dissolved in the water and fruit mix- 
ture and the liquid stirred into the bran 
thoroughly in order to dampen the latter 
evenly. 

Because cut worms are night-feeders, the 
poison bait should be applied in the even- 
ing. Owing to the danger of poisoning 
chickens, birds, and dogs, it is advisable to 
cover the bait with stones, shingles, etc., if 
it is applied in small pats. However, when 
the bait is broadcasted so that only flakes 
of the bran are offered to the insects, the 
danger of poisoning other animals is 
remote. 
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In the Garden Outdoors 


Cultivate often. 

Sow perennial seeds. 

Stake perennials when necessary. 
Water and mulch Sweet Peas. 


Divide and replant Iris that has 


bloomed. 


Cut off old flower trusses and prune 
climbing Roses. 


Order hardy spring-flowering bulbs for 


delivery immediately arrival in 


the market. 


upon 


Avoid cutting the lawn during hot, 
dry weather; in ordinary weather keep 
the grass two inches high. 


Pinch back Chrysanthemums and Cos- 
mos to make the plants branch and 
thus produce larger numbers of blossoms. 


Break off Rhododendron and Azalea 
flower heads after blooming to prevent 
seed formation and thus strengthen the 
development of flower buds for next 
year. 


Irrigate the lawn and flower beds with 
a portable, if not stationary, irrigator 
for several hours or all night in each 
area so as to soak the ground deeply. 
This does more good than any amount 
of mere sprinkling. 


Avoid leaving the hose in the sun 
during hot weather because the water 
it contains becomes so hot it will injure 
foliage. If it has been accidentally left 
thus, direct the hot water where it can- 
not possibly do harm. 
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Keep the ground free of weeds around 
the bases of Flowering Almond, Flower- 
ing Peach and fruiting Peach trees that 
have been grafted or budded on ordinary 


Peach roots. Birds and other creatures 
ean thus reach the eggs and newly 


hatched larvae of the peach borer which 
appear during July and August. This 
will reduce, but not wholly prevent 
attacks, 


Scatter rich, sifted compact, commer- 
cial humus, peat moss or buckwheat 
hulls liberally on the lawn during July 
and August. These materials catch 
and hold water and check evaporation. 
Help the dressing to settle close to the 
ground by working a wooden garden 
rake turned upside down back and forth 
across the grass. This tool so used is 
better than any other because it does 
not disturb or remove any material 
already there. 


Water and feed Dahlias liberally dur- 
ing dry weather. To make sure that 
they get the maximum of each applica- 
tion make a bowl-like depression around 
each plant by hoeing up earth to form 
a circular ridge about two feet from 
brim to brim. Scatter a small handful 
of complete fertilizer in this ‘‘bowl’’ 
and wash it into the soil with water— 
at least a pailful each time. 


Make cuttings of bedding plants for 
winter windows and greenhouses. Place 
them in damp sand in the shade. When 
they have formed roots a quarter to 
half an inch long set them individually 
in little flower-pots kept plunged rim- 
deep in sand. Shift to larger pots when 
their roots fill the small ones. When 
growing well, move them to a sunnier 


M. G. Karns 


place. Keep growing until frost threat- 
ens, then remove them indoors. 
Lilies 


Pull up stems of Madonna 


whose lower leaves are beginning to 
turn yellow. Cover them with damp 


sand in a shady place. Keep moist for 
eight or ten weeks. Then dig up eare- 
fully with a spading fork. Separate 
the bulblets that will have formed in 
the angles of the leaves. Plant these in 
moderately rich, friable earth where the 
sun does not strike strongly. Mulch 
with buckwheat hulls or peat moss. 
Keep free from weeds. Next year some 
of the largest ones may be planted in 
the garden. 


Window box care. 
dow boxes usually 
worse for wear. They probably need 
food as well as water. The earth has 
become packed and shrunken. To cor- 
rect these conditions run a knife be- 
tween the soil and the sides and ends 
of the boxes to loosen a little of it so 
it will check the flow of water and 
gradually fill the eracks. Seratch the 
surface to make it loose. Add some rich 
compost or some ‘‘potting soil’’ en- 
riched with a small handful of complete 
fertilizer to the peck. If possible keep 
the soil at the sides and ends higher 
than down the middle so water must 
enter there. Keep the soil wetter than 
during spring. Cut back straggling 
stems of annuals such as Petunias to 
make them branch. 


By mid-July win- 
begin to look the 


Hollyhock growing. Save seeds from 
the lowest, first ripening capsules be- 
cause if sown as soon as ripe they will 
make stronger plants than those grown 
from later ripening ones. However, wait 
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until the capsules are ripe—with their 


eoverings rather dry. Pick them off, 
remove and separate the seeds, scatter 
these in newly dug soil where the plants 
are wanted next year or thinly in a 
nursery row from which to transplant 
them in late autumn or early spring. 
Always choose seed from the best plants 
which bear flowers of desired colors. 
If these happen to be far from other 
Hollyhoecks, so much the better, as they 
are most likely to impart their’ color 
to their progeny. 


Transplanting perennials. During hot 
weather it is possible to be as successful 
in transplanting hardy perennials as 
during spring or autumn. First, soak 
the ground in whieh they are growing 
several hours before they are to be 
moved. Second, dig and finely rake the 
eround where they are to be trans- 
planted immediately before the plants 
are to be placed in it. This will bring 
moist soil to the surface. Third, when 
actually setting the plants in the ground 
press the soil firmly and deeply around 
the roots. Fourth, make a hollow around 
each plant and fill it with water—at 
least a pint for small plants, a- quart 
or a gallon for large ones. Fifth, when 
the erust of wetted soil has become 
partially dried break it up finely with a 
hand weeder or a hoe so it will serve as 
a dust muleh and thus save moisture in 
the ground. As a further precaution do 
the work toward evening or on cloudy 
days. 


Choose hardy perennial species and 
varieties for next year by visiting neigh- 
bors’ gardens to take notes of kinds 
that please you. Order seeds early in 
the month. Make nursery beds in fairly 
fertile soil. Soak the ground deeply the 
day before digging. Dig deeply and 
rake finely just before sowing. Sow 
thinly half the seed from each package 
about July 15; the other half two or 
three weeks later. This will give two 
chances to sueceed should weather or 
other conditions proye unfavorable. Pro- 
tect from sun and rain. Avoid water- 
ing as long as possible to prevent crust- 
ing the soil. Keep the surface loose and 
clear of weeds. When seedlings are 
well up remove shade. When they begin 
to erowd thin them out. Transplant 
thinnings, if desired, to other nursery 
beds. 


Sow seed of hardy annual flowers to 
provide autumn displays of bloom after 
the tender species have been killed by 
frost which usually comes in late Sep- 
tember or early October. The sowing 
may be done in nursery rows for the 
transplanting of seedlings later on, or 
the seed may be seattered promiscuously 
among hardy perennials and shrubs and 
allowed to take its chances. In, the lat- 
ter case it is advisable to seratch the 
cround to make the soil loose an inch 
or so deep. The first rain will wash the 
seed in and cover it. Good species of 
plants for this treatment are Petunia, 
Sweet Alyssum, Annual Larkspur, Calen- 
dula, Calliopsis, Poppy, Candytuft, Es- 
choseholtzia (especially of freshly ripened 
seed), Gaillardia, Gypsophila, and Corn- 


flower. 
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In the Little Greenhouse — «.«. rs 


N July, who would read about a green- 
house or a hothouse! That might, 
with very good reason, be the excla- 

mation of the skeptic who has, at this 
date, a love only for a useful shade tree, 
under the covering boughs of which he 
may find seclusion and a restful rendez- 
vous from the heat of the sun. But, in 
the greenhouse or hothouse, as it has been 
called, one may find a haunt where the 
temperature and living conditions are 
more agreeable than anywhere else on 
one’s property. At this time of the year 
shading will be required for the vast ma- 
jority of our greenhouse inmates and this 
shade, a current of air and a moisture 
laden atmosphere, will give us a comfort- 
able spot to spend some little gardening 
time. 

It is very true, nevertheless, that we 
do have plants—and among them some 
of the most popular—that will not toler- 
ate shade. Perhaps the Rose and the 
Chrysanthemum are two of the most com- 
mon of these. 

Oddly enough though, a large majority 
of plants that we grow in our greenhouse 
are natives of the sunny south and dur- 
ing the height of summer we can keep 
them healthier when we give them some 
shade. They have a more restricted root 
run in a flower pot than they are likely 
to claim in their native soil. In the 
greenhouse, everything on which they live 
is meted out to them in less generous 
doses than they are treated to in the 
land of their origin. This is sometimes 
greatly to their comfort, because, although 
it is measured, it is available at all times. 
Plants in the greenhouse need pass 
through no periods of drought or exces- 
sive moisture. They need never be sub- 
jected to excesses, which all will agree, 
are the main cause of disaster, both to 
plant and to man. 





Regular Care Important 


It may be gleaned from this that regu- 
larity is of great importance when we 
speak of the care of our plants. Look 
them over morning and evening. Water 
may filter away from some that are at 
the height of their growing season more 
quickly than it will from others. There 
are no end of reasons for this and com- 
mon among them may be cited as follows. 

Plants in an airy position are likely 
to dry out rapidly. Potted plants that 
have the pots filled with roots will dry 
more quickly than those newly potted. 
Ones in which the soil is packed suffi- 
ciently firm will not dry so quickly as 
those that have the soil too loose. Those 
with good drainage will dry more quickly 
than those with poor drainage. In a 
house where the general atmosphere is 
dry, dryness of the soil in the pots will 
naturally follow in shorter time than in 
a house where the atmosphere is continu- 
ously laden with moisture. Nothing is 
more important to most plants during 
their growing season than to be provided 
with a steady and sufficient supply of 
water. Of course that must mean that 
more water will be available than the 


roots are able to absorb and this is where 
the enormous value of good drainage 
comes in. Where such is provided there 
need never be stagnation and the roots 
will always be supplied with good pure 
water. 

When regular care is given in so far 
as water at the roots or moisture in the 
atmosphere is concerned, some of the 
worst insect pests will find it difficult to 
make headway. However, someone or 
other species of pest is always waiting 
to prey upon your choicest plants and 
usually the best method of defence is 
attack. Remember that prevention is 
worth more than cure and it is a good 
plan to carry out a schedule of prevention 
by spraying once a week with a weak 
nicotine sulphate preparation. Never 
take a chance by using a stronger solu- 
tion than that recommended by the mak- 
er. When this is done regularly it is 
likely that plant aphids and mealy bugs 
will be conspicuous by their absence. 


Try the New Glory-of-the-Sun 


When considering what you will buy 
from the lists in your bulb eatalog—and 
it is not too early to do so—don’t forget 
to try a pot or two of a rather unusual 
blue flowering bulb known as_ Leuco- 
coryne ixiodes. I know everyone will 
say, what a name! I agree. But if you 
can get over that pitfall you have a bulb 
that is easy to grow and that has a flower 
that is beautiful to look upon. It has 
been known as Glory-of-the-Sun and 
is a native of Chile. The little bulbs 
may be planted near the surface at the 
rate of twelve to sixteen in a six inch 
pot. Water rather sparingly until the 
roots are well started. Treatment it pre- 
fers during winter is similar to that given 
to the Freesia—a night temperature of 
about 48 degrees, and a light airy posi- 
tion. Some spring catalogs offer seed 
of this bulbous plant and the gardener 
who has patience may really begin at the 
beginning and raise his own. 

In flower at this present time in some 
greenhouses may be found the attractive 
Glory Lily or Climbing Lily, scientifi- 
eally known as Gloriosa. The flowers are 
lily-shaped and the species known as 
G. rothschildiana has blossoms that are 
yellow at the base changing to rich ecrim- 
son towards the tips. The individual 
flowers are colorful and useful when cut 
for flower arrangements. 

It grows from a tuber; plant, about 
the middle of March, three or four of 
these tubers in a nine inch pot or other 
rather deep container. They require a 
temperature of at least 55° at night. The 
weak stems need some kind of support. 

After flowering has ceased the leaves 
will soon become yellow. From that 
time, water should be gradually with- 
held while the growth dies back. Keep 
the tubers in the container and in the 
dry soil to obviate sbrivelling. Store 
where water will not reach them and 
where a temperature of 50-55 is main- 
tained. 
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July in Southern Gardens 


Summer Homes on the Beaches are no 
longer jerry built cottages bounded only 
by sun and sand. More and more garden 
lovers are carrying their ‘‘ Green fingers’’ 
with them and are making the seashores 
blossom like—and with—the Rose. 





Beach Gardens can be made most at- 
tractive with not only shrubs and trees 
but with annuals, perennials, Roses and 
bulbs. Sinee summer is the important 
season then it is that the garden work 
must be done. Myrtles, Hex cassine and 
Ilex vomitoria are the favored plantings 
for foundation lines. Usually they can 
be found within a short distance of the 
seasides, but it is safer to buy them 
balled and burlapped from some nursery 
nearby. 


Oleanders are Justly Favorites for 
they grow beautifully from Wilmington, 
N. C., south, making tall shrubs of large 
size in a few years. In flesh and rose- 
pinks, primrose-yellow, pure white and 
deep searlet, either double or single they 





pots from the local florists. Zinnias and 
Marigolds can be seeded even in mid- 
summer and will quickly come into 
bloom. Plant all these with the Tea 
Roses on the beach sides of the houses 
so that they will be protected from the 
strong breezes from the ocean. Along 
the numerous inlets and sounds, favored 
by so many for summer living, garden 
making is the same as in the interior. 


Gardens for Mountain Homes are 
simply delayed spring bounty and are 
from four to six weeks later according 
to the elevation. Native Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons and Mountain Laurel are 
widely used. They make glowing sheets 
of color for many weeks along the hill- 
sides, highways, mountain ranges and 
up and down the valleys in which these 
homes are situated. 


Roses of All Kinds, Iris, Gladioli, 
Lilies and all other summer flowers are 
easily grown. Some of the terraces are 
defined by the Heavenly Blue Morning 





Irises blooming in a Southern garden 


should be used very freely. Buy them 
in cans or pots for summer plantings. 


Pittosporums are also valuable and the 
Tamarix which bloom all summer are de- 
lightfully different. Tamarix hispida, 
pentandra or odessana bloom at different 
times in summer and all are fine. 


Perennial Phlox, Gaillardias, Petunias 
and Verbenas are the best varieties for 
flowers. Take the roots of these plants 
from the home gardens or buy them in 
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Glories which look as if the sky had 
been spilled down the hillsides. 


If ‘‘Home Keeping Hearts Are Hap- 
piest’’ surely stay-at-home gardeners are 
the hardest workers for perforce they 
must fight not only the heat but usually 
drought and hordes of hot weather pests. 
This must be done: while a dream of 
bliss would be to sit under a cooling 
fan with a long cold drink and give no 
thought of having to get out in the sun 
and work. Compensation comes, however, 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


in the glory of the Magnolias, Crepe 
Myrtles, Roses and other fine colorful 
flowers. 


Azaleas and Boxwoods must be 
sprayed regularly every ten days to pre- 
vent disastrous ravages of the red 
spiders. Dissolve one ounce of good 
laundry soap in one pint of hot water 
and beat until dissolved. Add _ eold 
water to make a gallon and then one 
teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate. See 
that the underside of each leaf is 
reached by this spray. 


Crepe Myrtles are usually infested 
with sooty mildew, aphids and leaf chew- 
ing insects. To combat these use two 
tablespoonsful of either Nursery Volek 
or Kerosene emulsion to eaeh gallon of 
water, with one teaspoonful of nicotine 
sulphate for the aphids and one table- 
spoonful of arsenate of lead if the 
chewers are busy. For Crepe Myrtles 
only add to the above one tablespoonful 
of formaldehyde to each gallon of the 
mixture. 


Camellia and Boxwood Cuttings should 
be started. Treat them with Hormodin 
‘*A’’ and be amazed at the rapidity with 
which they develop roots and show 
erowth. 

Climbing Roses, Dogwoods of rare 
varieties, Stuartias, Japanese Maples 
and Cherries, and Chinese Magnolias 
should be layered for new plants. 


Perennial Phlox which is the glory of 
the summer garden shows rare new 
colors in the fine hybrids but the old 
white Mrs. Jenkins lights up the borders 
radiantly all summer long. With white 
and searlet Oleanders, blue Lobelias, 
deep dark blue Platyeodons, on one side, 
with Tiger Lilies on another, and golden 
Hemeroeallis in a long rich border, this 
white Phlox ties the whole garden into 
a beautiful harmony. 


The Platycodon Grandiflora in blue 
and white is a true summer ehild. It 
likes full hot sunshine, dry soil and 
thrives on negleet, all of which ean well 
be given in July. 


Louisiana and Siberian Iris should be 
separated and replanted this month. 
These grow in moist situations and ean 
be handled without danger. 


Roses, Camellias, Azaleas and other 
newly planted shrubs should be earefully 
muleched during the midsummer season. 


Watch the Roses for Black Spot and 
aphids and spray regularly with Basi 
Cop and Black Leaf 40. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness and the only way to 
beauty in the garden. All spraying 
should be done in the late afternoon or 
very early morning. Cultivate all flowers 


often, spray them regularly and then 
enjoy the blossoms outside and in. 
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A Growing a 


Diary 


Matrigt A. HarrzoGc 


[You can’t make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a _ higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of elevation. 
Readers must, therefore, get a “start- 
ing date” from their own gardens and 
adapt dates accordingly. The sequences 
are the same, of course.| 


A garden is a magic space 
Where miracles are taking place 
And nature out of leafy mold 
Produces Phlox and Marigold. 


—Epcar A. GUEST 


JuLty 1—Cold for this time of the year! 
We are leaving for a vacation; going to 
the coast to fish and spend “the fourth.” 
It will be interesting to notice the dif- 
ferent wild flowers blooming -by the 
highways, orchards of fruit and plant- 
ings about attractive farms. 


Juty 8—dArrived home from pleasure 
trip; has rained some every day we were 
off so grass is luxuriant and an abun- 
danee of vegetables—tomatoes, okra, 
corn, squash, carrots, peppers. Bees 
are atier the figs but they give us rich 
returns with honey, and are invaluable 
for carrying pollen. Saw humming birds 
hovering over Petunias, Phlox and Bee- 
balm (Monarda)—they like to thrust 
their bills deep into trumpet shaped 
flowers in search of nectar and insects; 
the male has the red throat. 


Juty 9—Out early cultivating before 
too hot. Cut back Verbena that is too 
rank, expect it to put out and bloom 
again; and took seed pods off other 
plants for they bloosom longer not hav- 
ing the drain of making seed. (Never 
let seed form unless to save, for the ap- 
pearance of the garden; and “self-sown” 
seed may not be the kind wanted and 
get to be a nuisance.) We are cutting 
back many perennials but just a little 
at a time as tops die, for the leaves re- 
store vitality to the roots. 


Juty 10—Pulled up Larkspurs, taking 
off some seed. There are activities neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the garden 
in hot weather for weeds don’t mind the 
heat and pests are here, but I decided 
on a cool task, that of taking yellowed 
leaves off water plants. 


Juty 11—This Sunday the sun-loving 
Portulacas, between the flag-stones and 
edging a border, look like small Roses 
and Buttereups. Four o’clocks, Marigolds, 
and Gallardias are bright—Gallardias 
and Coreopsis are so satisfactory as 
bloom from spring till frost when flowers 
are kept cut, arrange nicely and live a 
long time in water. 

Feverfew (Matricaria) and _ hardy 
Phlox bloom intermittently through sum- 
mer if dead flowerheads are. taken off, 
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and False Dragonhead (Physostegia ) 
seems to glory in the heat. Tropical 
Waterlilies are beginning to show bloom 
borne on stems above the water—Gen. 
Pershing is a bright pink fragrant day 
bloomer, Col. Lindberg has its blue 
flowers high above water, Juno Denta 


Superba is a white night bloomer. (The 
next one we get will be the St. Louis 
yellow one.) Faney-leaved . Caladiums 


seem fitted for a place near the pool; they 
grow fast after warm nights come if the 
insignificant flower buds, that would 
hinder growth, are removed. After leaves 
develop we never let get dry. 


Juty 12—Went to see the Egyptian 
Lotus at Parkton Lake. (Property of 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co.) There are hun- 
dreds of blossoms open each morning, 
closing in the heat of the midday sun. 
The enormous leaves and bloom are held 
up by stems six feet and over. Weeping 
Willows and other greenery grow on the 
banks and are mirrored in the waters 
of the lake. It is all a beautiful sight 





In the Author’s Garden 


to behold, and the delicate fragrance of 
the Lotus delightful. (Sent large buds 
to a friend in the hospital so he can 
watch the flowers unfold tomorrow.) 


Juty 14—Light showers last night 
make it ‘‘steamy’’ this morning. Having 
grass cut but not too close—so as not to 
restrict root development—using clip- 
pings for a thin mulch on some plants. 
(Best not sprinkle lawn now but give a 
good soaking once or twice a week.) 
Weeding is done early in the mornings 
so hot sun will kill them—Cultivation at 
right time makes much weed pulling un- 
necessary. Glancing over the garden see 
what flowers will be near each other that 
clash; as deep pink Althea, earmine 
flowers of shrub Salvia, and orange-red 
Montbretias—When plants are in bloom 
is a good time to study color combina- 
tion and arrangement, and note changes 
to make. 





Juty 18—(Sunday). There is a nice 
breeze after rain yesterday. Buddleias 
and Vitex have long spikes of lavender 
and violet bloom; light lavender Crepe 
Myrtles and double lavender Altheas 
earry the cool mauve coloring further; 
and there is a border of lilac-colored wild 
Verbena which blooms no matter how hot 
or dry—pale colors can be used in larger 
masses and be more in harmony than can 
brilliant colors. Blue Sage (S. azurea 
grandiflora), Veronica, and various 
grasses are pleasing to the eye. Arte- 





mesia—Silver King, Statice, and Gyp- 
sophila are good fillers and softeners for 
the flower beds. (G. Bristol Fairy has 
double white flowers throughout the sum- 
mer; prefers well drained soil in full 
sun. ) 


JuLty 23—Cultivated and cleaned up 
ground where vegetables have matured— 
gathering vegetables when ready en- 
couraged longer bearing—planting more 
seed. 

Last night, dames of our city played 
“soft ball” with the debutantes, the pro- 
ceeds to be used on fund for flower show. 
The score was 30 to 13 in favor of tlic 
cebutantes, the game was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all and a nice sum realized. 

Late this afternoon while I was sitting 
on porch enjoying the beauty of summer, 
I heard a noise and went out to the side 
yard to see about it—the street was 
closed on account of new paving—a two- 
horse wagon was being driven with two 
wheels up on our rock wall, that is put 
together with soil and English Ivy grow- 
ing nicely on it, the other two wheels 
running over blooming Crepe Myrtles 
next to side-walk. The shrubs were 
broken, Ivy torn, and rocks loosened and 
falling—private property and growing 
things had not mattered in order to save 
a little distance (Crepe Myrtles are fine 
for planting next to the side-walk if 
kept pruned; the blooms will be finer, 
too). 


JuLy 24—Early in the morning, I eut 
flowers for the house. Cosmos ean be 
arranged prettily, though do not last long 
cut, and Johnson grass tops are lovely in 
a flower arrangement; Zinnias and An- 
nual Lupin are fine for cutting. (White 
flowers make rooms look cool.) 

When cutting flowers if withered 
flowers are removed also, and end growth 
pinched back, new growth is encouraged. 

Had a man rob bee hives—My brag is 
“T am not afraid of bees” but he said 
with all his veiling and gloves, the bees 
were “popping” him—it is nice to have 
honey for ourselves and to send neighbors. 


Juty 29—Rain is needed, but early 
mornings and the nights are pleasant. 
Not doing much in garden now; just 
watering, cultivating and snipping faded 
flowers. Polyantha Roses flower all Sum- 
mer if the old flower clusters are kept cut 
back to the first green leaves. 

Hydrangeas, blue and pink, are flower- 
ing. They need good soil and plenty of 
water; soil conditions are responsible for 
the colors in many instances. (Acid soil 
develops blue coloring—ecan change a 
pink to blue by adding a handful of 
cotton seed meal or iron filings to the 
soil; a few spoonsful of Epsom salts, 
tannie acid, or a teaspoon of alum—Oak 
leaves or saw dust mixed with soil will 
make it acid. To change a blue to pink 
put a cup or two or soot in the, soil 
around plant, will need to be renewed 
every few weeks; crushed lime rock about 
them will keep them pink.) 

These evenings we hear the _ insect 
musicians: Crickets, Grasshoppers, Katy- 
dids, Cicadas (leeust) and inhale- per- 
fume of MHeliotrope and ~ Tuberoses. 
(“Distant sounds seem near’ and fra- 
grance stronger in the night air.) 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Vermont 


E have good news from Vermont, the 

newest state to join the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs. Since October 
1936, when the state federation was formed, 
with eleven charter member clubs, seven 
more have been added giving a membership 
of over a thousand gardeners. A jump of 
four hundred in that short time shows that 
good work is being done. 

The Manchester Garden Club has already 
held seventeen annual flower shows which 
indicates that it is one of the old clubs, 
not only of Vermont but of the country. It 
is also, as might be expected, one of Ver- 
mont’s largest garden clubs, in fact the 
largest. What more fitting place to hold 
the first state meeting, which met in June 
of last year. Just a few days ago the second 
convention was held in Middlebury. 

Spring shows have been staged by several 
of the clubs. Barre is mentioned as holding 
especially fine shows. Unfortunately June 
is past and with it the Barre Garden Club 
exhibit. (It is but April when these notes 
are being compiled as it takes two months 
for them to reach our readers. We would 
be greatly indebted to all clubs if a notice 
of coming shows, might be sent in about 
ten weeks ahead. That is about the 20th 
of the month. Material sent during July is 
forwarded to the editor by August Ist and 
will appear in October issue.) 

The Fair Haven Garden Club is fortunate 
in that it furnishes the President of the 
State Federation and also numbers among 
its members the author of “Streamlining 
Your Flower Show” which appeared in the 
February issue of American Home, 

Vermont, like other Eastern states has 
been infested by tent caterpillars. The Horti- 
culture committee of the federation has in- 
terested the children in fighting these pests, 
by encouraging them to help destroy the egg 
rings. This has been done through the 
schools. 


Schedules and Year Books 


F it is too late to send in advance no- 

tices of coming exhibits, it isn’t too late, 
in fact never is, to send copies of the sched- 
ule for the use of other clubs. Also there 
is an unusual request of late for the loan 
of year books. Clubs can greatly help 
others by sending in theirs. Thank you in 
advance for sending them. 


New York 


HE Chairman of Roadside Development 

of The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State has issued a “long promised” 
pamphlet giving a suggested program for 
roadside development. It can be obtained 
at the Federation’s office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, for 25 cents. A 
special effort has been made to supply prac- 


tical suggestions for clubs however small 
or large. 
Arizona 
RIZONA has a_ new state president, 


Mrs. Alexander Murray, succeeding Mrs. 
Harlow D. Phelps. Mrs. Murray in her 
message says. “It is indeed one of the high- 
est honors one can attain to be selected 
president of such a wonderful group of 
wideawake gardeners as those comprising 
the garden clubs of Arizona. We must grow 
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together into a strong plant of encourage- 
ment to those wishing our aid in beautifica- 
tion of our state.” 

In the spring the State Federation held 
its fourth annual meeting at Prescott. The 
Prescott Garden Club reports great joy be- 
cause not only was this the hostess club 
for the Convention but because their Cham- 
ber of Commerce has presented the club with 
$50.00 to be used as prizes for gardens show- 
ing the most improvement in 1938. 

The Arizona chairman of roadside devel- 
opment, in her report at the Convention, 
spoke of the highways as the front yards 
of the nation, and added that the tourist 
judges the state or community by its road- 
sides. It takes concerted effort on the part 
of all to bring about this ideal of beauty. 
Mrs. Kahan, the chairman, also displayed 
an “Award of Merit” plaque to be given 
service station operators who have main- 
tained outstanding landscaping of grounds, 
and the “governor’s trophy,” a grand prize 
for “Outstanding Civic Improvement, Ari- 
zona Federation of Garden Clubs, presented 
by the Governor of Arizona and Arizona 
State Highway Department,” to be awarded 
each year. The various communities are 
already “on their toes” to achieve this 
trophy. 

Arizona belongs to the Pacific Coast Re- 
gion, the director of which, Mrs. Corpstein, 
was present at the State Convention. In 
her remarks, Mrs. Corpstein urged special 
work with the junior garden clubs and 
the study of horticulture. 


Pacific Coast Region 


HE Pacific Coast Regional meeting will 
be held in Seattle in July, on the 28th, 
29th and 30th. After the convention those 
who can arrange to go will have the addi- 


tional pleasure of a trip to Alaska, now 
being arranged. 
Every section has its attractions, which 


are especially dear to its home people; 
sometimes not quite understood by others. 
On the cover of the President’s Letter from 
Arizona is a pen and ink sketch of a bit 
of desert and a poem entitled, “The Desert.” 
As it expresses a thought from a desert 
lover new to many, we give it in full. 


THE DESERT 


God gave to mankind the beauties of 
earth, 
Of mountains, and lowlands and sea, 
Rivers and lakes, forests and glades, 
These wondrous gifts gave He. 


But He kept for His own a Garden 
Rugged, forbidding, austere, 

Surrounded by peaks uplifted— 
Snow-capped throughout the year. 


And He draped it with marvelous colors 
At dawn and at set of sun, 
And hung high in the sky the wonder- 
ful stars, 
To light it when day is done. 


And He walks in His 
twilight 
And al! who would have surcease 
From life’s toil and struggle, may find 
it 
In the Desert, God’s Garden of Peace. 
NELLIE N. COFFMAN 


Garden at 





Pennsylvania 
Sc sVANIA has one especially in- 


teresting garden club—its membership 
made up of “people whose business interests 
are in common. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club is composed of employees, offi- 
cials and families of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Although this club is only a little 
more than a year old, it has a membership 
of over 1500. The headquarters are in 
Philadelphia, but officers and members come 
from various places. The latter at least, 
from any spot that contains those who are 
connected with P. R. R. 

This club and the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society—during the club’s first year— 
staged a very notable flower show said to be 
the largest one of garden grown flowers ever 
put on in Philadelphia. For this event ex- 
hibits were sent from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Toronto and Dallas. All from P. 
R. R. employees. This year an employee 
has promised an exhibit from Mexico City. 

There will be a Dahlia and Fall Flower 
Show by the same organizations on Sep- 
tember 23d and 24th in the Pennsylvania 
Station in Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club 
has three branches, one in New York City 
and two more in Pennsylvania, at Renovo 
and Altoona. Each of these holds its own 
show. New York aid Renovo in June‘ and 
Altoona to be on September Ist and 2d in 
the Ball Room of Penn Alto Hotel. 

Mr. W. A. Whittaker, president of the 
P. R. R. Co., writes that “as track workers 
and officials meet in competition, both in- 
terested in the lovely hobby of gardening, 
we find it creates a friendly spirit different 
from sports or any other hobby.” He fur- 
ther says, “It has been my effort to educate 
our people in the real appreciation of flow- 
ers. We anticipate great things; shows in 
all of the big cities served by our road.” 

Horticulture is the main study of this 
club but arrangement also has its classes 
in their shows. 


How this Club Came About 


HE Pennsylvania R. R. Company gave 

permission to the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society to hold its 1936 Dahlia and 
Fall Flower Show in its Philadelphia Sta- 
tion; a section of the show to be for ex- 
hibits of Railroad employees. This first 
show was such a success and the employees 
took such an interest that the Society re- 
peated its effort in 1937. Enthused rail- 
road men met in December and organized 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club. 
The president of the club appoints from 
each Department or Division a member to 
form the Board of Directors. Families and 
officials are welcomed into the club as mem- 
bers. 


GARDEN CLUB OFFICERS 


Attention! 


We have recently been contacting Garden Clubs 
on a special group subscription rate to club 
members: minimum, 5 to 10 subscriptions. If 
your Club has not been advised of the details 
of this plan, write us. 

Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 


N the April issue there was a report from 

Nashville and unknowingly we _ gave 
credit for the care and upkeep of the his- 
toric home of Andrew Jackson, The Hermi- 
tage Garden, to the wrong source. The 
Golf Club Lane Garden Club held a picnic 
meeting there but they have written to ex- 
plain that club does not maintain The Hermi- 
tage. It is “dear to the heart of every 
Tennesseean,” but is kept up by The Ladies’ 
Hermitage Association. 

The Golf Club Lane Garden Club is a 
member of the Nashville Iris Association, 
the Tennessee Garden Club and the Horti- 
cultural Society of Davidson. It cooperates 
with the Federal Highway Commission; 
recommends the planting of trees and shrubs 
that do not obstruct a view on highways; 
cooperates with the safety movement in 
keeping corners and driveways clear; recom- 
mends the beautifying of homes of garden 
members by’ planting trees adapted to their 
Southern climate, such as the Dogwood, 
Redbud, Magnolia, Crepe Myrtle and Flow- 
ering Peach. All this indicates a progres- 
sive spirit which works for success. 


Kentucky 


ENTUCKY is stressing its work among 

Junior Garden Clubs. Most. of these 
are connected with the schools. Their slogan 
is “A garden for every child, every child 
a garden.” The child is itself a garden 
to be tended and cultivated by teaching 
it the love of flowers, birds, trees and all 
the beauties of Nature that God has given 
for the use and uplift of His children of all 
ages. Childhood provides the most fertile 
soil for the seeds to be sown and developed. 


Bird Study 


T seems as though no branch of garden- 

ing and nature study is omitted by the 
State Federations. Maine is offering a 
“skeleton plan for the immediate study of 
birds” as follows: 

Bird Walks. Get a leader who knows 
birds if possible. Otherwise work individu- 
ally and in small groups. (Only a very 
small group and a very, very quiet one can 
accomplish much in the observation of birds. 
Also very early morning is best; next best, 
late afternoon. Devote all the time possible 
to this study before the trees are leafed out 
in the spring. Everything worth while re- 
quires some sacrifice of personal comfort. 
—M. P. T.) A small notebook to set down 
observations at once in the field is indis- 
pensable. A sharp pencil. Pair of field 
glasses. A good reference book is handy, 
but not absolutely necessary. Silence is 
imperative, 

Bird Songs. Notice tone and variety. Is 
the song long or short, happy or melan- 
choly, pensive or gay? Does the bird sing 
in flight, perched, or on the ground? 

Bird Flight. Observe movements. Glid- 
ing, flapping, swooping, primping, bouncing, 
ete. 

Bird Colors. Winter and summer color- 
ing. Female and immature plumage. 

Bird Mating. Birds are unsexed except 
at the mating season. Do you know what 


birds mate for life? Watch their love- 
making. 
Migration. Know birds that are perma- 


nent residents, migrants of spring and fall, 
and summer residents. 

Learn the seven fly-ways or flight-lanes. 
(There is an excellent popular book on this 
phase of bird study. “Migration of Birds,” 
and slides showing the routes, can be ob- 


tained.—M., P. T.) 
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Do the birds, that are your neighbors, 


come from long or short distances? What 
bird is the most tireless flyer? 

Have feeding stations, bird baths, and 
nesting places, also nesting materials nearby, 
so you may observe birds from home. For 


materials we recommend short pieces of 
string, feathers, and bits of cotton in a 
wire soap shaker or other receptacle in 


your garden. 

This “skeleton” that Maine has given us, 
is adaptable to any state and.is compre- 
hensive enough for all amateurs. One can- 
not watch birds close at hand very long 
before discovering that they are very human 
in their personal traits, especially in such 
undesirable ones as_ selfishness, anger, 
cruelty, jealousy. For instance, on a Sun- 
day in mid-March, I noticed what seemed 
to be a dead sparrow hanging from a 
branch near the upper trunk of a young 
maple tree. It looked as though hung 
there by a shrike or butcher-bird. On nearer 
approach I discovered he was being held 
suspended by the “feathers of his head” in 
the mouth of another sparrow, a female. 
As I approached, the grasp on his scalp-lock 
was loosened and he made his escape. 


A Diminutive Greenhouse 


HANNAH REID WALKER 


HA. you ever brought healthy, luxuri- 
ant, blooming plants home from the 
florist only to have them shrivel, wither, 
turn yellow, and otherwise disappoint you? 
Perhaps it was a case of too great dry- 
ness in the home, perhaps gases in the 
air, or maybe you gave too much or too 
little water. Whatever it was you would 
appreciate the plantidor, the diminutive 
greenhouse that eliminates all of these 


conditions that prove such a menace to 





raising plants in the house. [This was on 
the market as a manufactured article a few 
years back, but is no longer made. It gives 
a suggestion for the handy man to make 
such an accessory for himself.—Eprror. ] 


The plantidor will accommodate a num- 
ber of potted plants or it may contain a 
natural planting of various plants ar- 
ranged somewhat in the manner of a dish 
garden. A tray in the bottom is kept 
partially filled with water, providing a 
constant humid atmosphere. As the wa- 
ter evaporates the moisture rises up 
through the perforated metal bottom. The 
adjustable top which may be raised to 
rarious heights by resting it on a swing- 
ing arm, makes it possible to control the 
ventilation, 


_ A great variety of plants may be kept 
in the plantidor—cacti, tropical plants, 





croton varieties, English Ivy, miniature 
Palms and ferns, Partridge vines, Violets 
and other small flowering plants, mosses, 


shrubs, seedling trees, and many things 
which ordinarily will not thrive in the 


house. Only a few plants will not do 
well in the plantidor, such as Geraniums, 
which become afflicted with mold because 
of the moisture, plants with large root 
systems, and plants of a _ saprophystic 
type, which depend on dead plants for 
their food. 

The plantidor may be pressed into serv- 
ice in the spring as a coldframe. For 
this purpose it is taken out of the mois- 
ture tray and set in the ground. 

To the person whose other duties pre- 
elude his giving much and regular atten- 
tion to his plants the plantidor is a great 
help. So long as there is water in the 
tray the plants will thrive. And, of course, 
during absences from home the little green- 
house is greatly appreciated. 


Succeeds With Roses 


SPECIALIZE in Roses—no 

grow anything else. I buy from 500 to 
1,500 bushes per year for myself and 
friends, and have been doing so for years. 
Bought 1,450 this year. Supervised plant- 
ing of 500 of them. I checked up a few 
days ago and did not find one failure in 
500. Will wager that I can plant 1,000 
Number 1 Roses and not lose one out of the 
thousand. This is from experience, not 
theory. 


room to 


Before planting, if possible, allow roots 
to soak in tub of water for several hours. 
Do not allow plants to be exposed to wind 
or sun. Dig hole deep enough so that plant 
will set in ground just a trifle deeper than 


previous planting (see earth mark on 
trunk). Loosen up earth well in bottom 
of hole. Have hole wide enough so that 


roots can be spread out straight. If any 
unusually long roots you may cut them off. 

Put about two inches of good clay over 
roots, tamp down well. Then fill in with 
good soil to within a couple of inches of 
ground level; pour in a bucket of water. 
The following day fill in with soil, tamp 
down hard to ground level. Do not pile 
dirt around plant except for winter protec- 
tion, then there should be at least six 
inches. 

Never put fertilizer on plants until after 
they start growing. Then do not let it come 
in contact with the bush. A couple of hand- 
fuls of commercial fertilizer, hardwood 
ashes or about three tablespoons of nitrate 
of soda mixed in soil is very beneficial. 
Never plant in shade or even partial shade. 
If ground is cultivated frequently to let 
in moisture, Roses will not require much 
water. 


These are strictly first-grade plants, and 
if planted and taken care of as per the 
above instructions, you will not lose one 
out of a hundred. . B. Murpuy, (Tenn.) 





THEN AND Now.—Back in 1890, I recall 
sending to a trade publication an article on 
Dahlias. I chuckle now to think that what 
was given space then, in a trade magazine, 
would rate as primer-class material in any 
of the modern magazines that cater to Amet- 
ica’s amateur garden enthusiasts of today. 

Books AND MAGAzINES.—The _ steady 
stream of new books, upon every phase of 
floriculture, is useful and dependable; yet 
it is the floral magazine that pioneers the 
field, not only furnishing advance copy, in 
a large measure, but a wider dissemination, 
which reaches into every home, where flowers 
form a part of the home life.—F, Epmunps. 
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No Blooms on Crinum Kirki 


I purchased a Crinum kirki two years 
ago, a 3% inch bulb, but have had no 
bloom as yet. I have it in an 8 inch pot. 
It makes a good growth of foliage, and 
that is all. Can some one tell me how to 
get better results with it?—-E. L. MouLrton, 
(N. Dak.) 


Hoya Carnosa Wanted 


I have not been able to find a source of 
supply of Hoya carnosa wax plant, and 
would like information as to where it can 
be obtained.—LORENA E. Park, (lIa.) 


Wild Flower Seeds Wanted 


I am interested in Wild Flowers and am 
writing to inquire where I might possibly 
be able to secure these seeds.—LAURETTA G. 
Brown, (N. Y.) 


Sansevieria Rotundifolia Wanted 


I would like to know where to get the 
Sansevieria rotundifolia illustrated on page 
13 of the January 1938 issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER.—( Mrs.) CLAIRE ERTEL, ( Wash.) 


Cultivation of Geraniums? 


I would like instructions about Lady 
Washington Geraniums  (Pelargoniums). 
Used to have a great deal of bloom but 
do not have much success in New Mexico.— 
(Mrs.) Z. U. Knoprg, (N. M.) 


Winter Protection for 
Strawberry Barrel? 


I have just planted a Strawberry barrel 
following instructions given by J. H. Nico- 
las in the December 1937 issue of THE 
LOWER GROWER, only I inserted a length 
of old guttering in the middle of the barrel. 
My idea was to use this when watering the 
plants but my husband thought that might 
let air to the roots so I filled the pipe with 
sand and then withdrew it and I find the 
water runs down quickly through the sand. 
{ planted Early Primere, Everbearing Mas- 
tadon, Everblooming New Gem, and Way- 
vata. I don’t know whether it is good to 
plant such a mixture or not but I am ex- 
perimenting. Should I protect this barrel 
n the winter? It seems to me that it could 
treeze solid in extreme cold weather and 
vet I would be afraid of smothering the 
lants if I threw an old carpet over the 
arrel.—ALIce Fry, (IIl.) 


Rhizomes Attacked by Iris Rot 


What can I do for Iris rot which is at- 

acking rhizomes ? — LENA FEIGHNER, 
Kans. ) 

—Cut out the diseased parts and just rub 
he exposed surface with lime. You say 
iothing of the conditions in which you are 
rying to grow your plants. The probability 
s’ that you have them crowded up with 
‘ther plants where they are kept too wet 
and where they don’t get fully baked by 
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Queries and Answers 


the sun, or maybe you have been using too 
much manure. The Iris is an_ isolation 
plant growing almost on the surface of the 
soil and while it likes plenty of water 
while it is actually growing, the more it is 
baked and the rhizomes exposed to the hot 
sun in summer the better off it is. 


Getting Bloom from Geraniums 


I cannot get Geraniums to bloom in the 
house. Tried smaller pots but had no better 
luck. Thought then that perhaps plants 
exhausted themselves blooming so profusely 
in summer, so started seedling Geraniums 
last spring and up to February have not 
had any blooms. Plenty of strong, healthy 
plants, a good sunny bay window, even oil 
heat, on the farm with plenty of water boil- 
ing on the good old range.—(Mrs.) WAYNE 
THOMPSON, (IIl.) 


—You cannot get Geraniums to bloom in 
the winter if they bloom in the summer. 
They do not bloom continuously. If you 
want them to bloom in the winter, they 
must be kept from blooming in the summer. 


Daffodils 


My Tulips, Hyacinths, and Crocus, forced 
in the house, bloom gloriously, but the Daf- 
fodils and Narcissus fail me. Grow nicely, 
buds form on some then tips of leaves dry 
and buds dry without opening. I keep them 
as moist as I feel will not sour soil or rot 
bulb.—(Mrs.) Wayne THompson, (IIl.) 


Do Not Bloom 


—Daffodils are not easy plants to force 
anyhow and particularly if there is a little 
too high temperature maintained. They 
should be grown very, very cool. You com- 
plain of the tips of the leaves drying and 
so forth. That may be caused by keeping 
the bulbs out of the soil too long. Daffodil 
bulbs hardly rest normally more than a 
couple of weeks or so and should be put into 
the soil at the earliest possible date if you 
are going to have best results. If potted up 
late and then forced you will not get good 
growth. 


ANSWERS 


Sweet-scented and Fancy Leaved 
Geraniums 


Answering Mrs. Annie Sealey, (N. H.) 


The McGregor Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
and Charlotte M. Haines, Rockford, Ill., have 
Sweet-scented and Fancy-leaved Geraniums. 
Have about ninety different kinds, and am 
trying to get a collection of Sweet-scented 
Geraniums. I have Cloth of Gold; Happy 
Thought; a green and white “ivy” that 
doesn’t blossom (at least never has for me) ; 
and several kinds of sweet-scented plants; 
four green and white, silver leaf, Mrs. 
Parker double pink; William Langgruth, 
double, scented; Snow Storm, single red; S. 
A. Nutt, dark red; three kinds of sunset. one 
pink, one red, and one salmon blossoms: a 
tricolor where the leaves are all colors, one 
zone red when in the sun; a green and white 
leaved with red blossoms; the Cactus 
Geranium; single New Life and double New 
Life, red and white flower; and lots of 


Department I 








we 
others. I have lost the green and white 
Ivy-leaved with the pink edge.—(MIss) 
MAUDE A, GRAVES, ( Mass.) 
C. W. Woop, ( Mich.) 


Source of Trailing Fuchsia 


Answering H. W. Batezell, (Ind.), January. 


The Fuchsia Trailing Queen is listed by 
John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
also by Charlotte M. Haines, Rockford, Il. 
—RENA BAUER, (Wisc.) 


—Trailing Fuchsia (F. procumbens), may 
be had from several commercial Fuschsia 
growers including the Lester Rose Gardens, 
Rt. 5 Box 326, Watsonville, Cal. This easily 
grown, handsome leaved trailer is unusual 
for many things, not the least of which is 
its brilliantly blue pollen that tips the 
bright yellow flowers with delightful effect. 

kRANCIS E. LesTER, (Calif.). 


—Fuchsia procumbens seed may be ob- 
tained from Thompson & Morgan, London 
Road, Ipswich,-England, at .12 per package. 
Another Trailing Fuchsia is offered by John 
A. Salzer of La Crosse, Wis., under the 
name Trailing Queen and is described as 
having single wine colored flowers. This, 
of course, is not procumbens, but might be 
of interest. — (Miss) Roena BURGER, 
(Penna. ) 


The Horse Chestnut Tree 


Answering Willis C. Ward, (Mich.) Sep- 
tember 

I have a large, beautiful Horse Chestnut 
tree growing at the entrance to my driver 
way in front of my home. In the spring 
when the leaves are raked away from around 
the Roses which grow nearby, I find many 
of the nuts that have lain there all winter 
and are sprouted. I generally plant them, 
and give them to friends who ask for them; 
the second year they will have about three 
leaves, sometimes five, but they are slow 
growers. One that was planted from a 
sprouted nut about twenty years ago, had 
its first nuts this last fall. My variety is 
the Aesculus glabra which is the large grow- 
ing variety, and common in Ohio, whence 
the name of “Buckeye State.” In the spring 
the limbs are covered with large upright 
blossoms that stand up like the candles on 
a Christmas Tree; they are conical in shape 
and last a long time. Bees and butterflies 
delight to gather there and the bumble of 
the bumble bees is heard there daily as long 
as the blossoms last; squirrels gather the 
nuts every fall, oftentimes cutting them off 
from the limbs before they fall. I always 
leave them where they fall just for the 
squirrels to feast upon, probably that is one 
reason why I have such tame gray squirrels 
inhabitating the old hollow Maple tree near 
to the Horse Chestnut. Many times pass- 
ing autoists stop to admire the blossoms in 
the spring; and in the fall they will often 
stop and ask if they can gather up a few 
of the fallen nuts, to either plant or some- 
times just to show somebody. Sometimes 
the children want a few to play with. In 
each case I grant their desires for I have 
many of them. And if Mr. Ward wants a 
sprouted nut I will gladly send him one.— 
Epirn A. Harrison, (N. Y.) 
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Proper Name for Moon-lily and Prince 
of Wales’ Feather 


Answering Mrs. A. G. Bishop, (Ohio) 


October 


Your Moon-lily with big seedpod is no 
doubt one of the many Daturas. While 
I have never heard it called Moon-lily, the 
name is very suggestive of its white, or 
violet-purple lily-like flowers which open 
at sundown. The sphinx or hawkmoth is 
its frequent visitor. The Jamestown Weed 
or Thorn Apple is Datura stramonium and 
is a coarse, stout weed growing in waste 
land near dwelling rubbish heaps. It 
contains poison, as well as medicine when 
smoked by asthmatics. It is also called 
Devil’s Trumpet. 

The Prince of Wales’ Plume is likely 
Spirea lobata, which is known as Prince’s 
Feather also as Queen of the Prairie. Its 
rose-pink bloom resembles the Astilbe. 
There is a smaller variety Spirea astil- 
boides only two feet tall, also non-shrubby 
which it might be—ReENnA Bauer, (Wisc.) 

The botanical name of Prince of Wales’ 
Feather, or perhaps in some localities 
called Prince of Wales’ Plume, is Spirea 
venusta, also called Queen of the Prairie 
and Meadowsweet.—(Mkrs.) W. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


Plant Is An Ornithogalum 


Answering G. C. Johnson, (Ill.) March 

The description is correct in every detail 
of an Ornithogalum, which I used to grow 
and of which my sisters still have a bulb. 
An Allium could easily be identified by the 
smell of a bruised leaf.—BENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


Golden Climber Roses 


Answering Mrs. Julia Hrasna, 
ruary 


(Ill.) Feb- 


Our Golden Climber Rose had grown 
beautifully but had had no blossoms. An 
eld gardener told us to wind the canes in 
a horizontal position instead of vertically, 
which we did, and later on it was covered 
with huge Roses. This man insisted it was 
necessary to train the Rose in this manner 
or it would not bloom.—(Mrs.) Lots Mosk- 
LEY, ( Mo.) 


Ivy Varieties 
Answering Mrs. L. B. Shelby, (Colo.) March 


Henry Kohankie & Sons of Painesville, 
Ohio, lists eleven Ampelopsis and five differ- 
ent Hedera and six Linaria. These three 
different classes of plants: are often called 
Ivy. —H. D. HeMEenway, ( Mass.) 


Silver Lace Vine 


Answering Mrs. U. F. 
December 


Cleveland, 


(I11.) 


My Silver Lace Vine did not bloom until 
the second year after planting and from 
that year on was a beautiful creamy white 
wall, the bloom was so heavy. One year 
we had a very mild winter and quite early 
in the spring discovered one of the Lace 
Vines just about ready to leaf, in fact the 
buds were already open and it had clusters 
of tiny red leaves like so many Rose buds; 
a few nights later we had a frost and the 
vine was killed completely. These vines 
were planted so as to climb over a wire 
fence between lot lines running from east 


to west, to shut out an unsightly and 
neglected yard. My fence was only three 
feet high, so I bought some cement re- 
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inforcement rods and had them bent and 
placed in the top of fence posts so as to 
form arches making the height of fence 
five feet. The vine blooms only on new 
growth each year so they must be pruned 
sharp each year while dormant, same as 
grape vines. After pruning, I fasten bur- 
lap on fence to protect vines from win- 
ter sun and in so doing have not lost the 
vines from late frosts. Two vines covered 
a fence about twenty-five feet long and my 
neighbor’s side of fence was more beautiful 
than mine for it faced the sun and the 
flower streamers reached from top of fence 
to ground, a length of from three to five 
feet. I have since moved and the vine, not 
receiving proper care, was nearly all dead 
last summer. As for watering, I gave it 
the same as rest of perennial border.— 
Mary E. WitxtramMs, (Colo.) 


Cultivation of Primula from Seed 
Answering Wm, A. Koeppe, (Nebr.) January 


Sift leaf mold through one-quarter inch 
sand sieve. Put about three inches of the 
soil into a four inch seed flat. Shake it 
well to settle the soil. Make a furrow in 
the soil with a toothpick just barely visible. 
Place seed in a spoon, so the seeds can be 
pricked separately, and place in this furrow. 
The seeds must not be sown thick, as the 
plants must stay in the seed flat four or five 
months. Press the soil over the seeds to 
just cover from sight. After the seed is 
sown shake water on the soil with a fine 
brush. Keep the seed bed moist until seeds 
have started growth. Place clean pane of 
glass on seed flat, with one thickness of 
newspaper on glass until sprouted, allow 
about one inch of flat uncovered to admit 
fresh air to seed bed. Put seed flat in 
sunny window until germination starts. Sow 
seed about April first. Let grow in box to 
August, when the plants can be put into 
pots. 
must be kept in a shaded place indoors 
preferably or a sheltered porch. I failed 
with the voung seedling several times be- 
fore I discovered that the plants must grow 
undisturbed several months before trans- 
planting.—C, B, Styer, (Spring City). 


Trouble with Lilies 


Answering C. H. Frick, 


(Penna.), Feb. 


The symptoms of your diseased Lilium 
philippinense correspond to those found on 
Lilies of that species grown here in Cali- 
fornia. The trouble is caused by a bulb 
mite Rhizoglyphus hyacinthi, which appar- 
ently was primarily associated with South 
African bulbs such as Freesias, Ixias, 
Gladiolus, ete. The mites can be seen on 
the bulbs by an examination with a good 
hand lens (10x). They are colorless ex- 
cept for brown mandibles and legs. The 
control of the mites on Lily bulbs has not 
yet been worked out, but one of the plant 
pathologists at the University of California 
suggests that a handful of tobacco dust on 
and around the Lily bulb at the time of 
planting may help. E. O. Essig, in a book 
on “Insects of the Pacific Coast” recom- 
mends dipping the bulbs in 2 per cent lime- 
sulphur for thirty minutes, then drying 
thoroughly before planting. This treatment 
might help if the bulbs are dug and treated 
annually. The disease as indicated by the 
symptoms described by Mr. Frick could not 
be caused by Botrytis, as its action results 
directly in necrosis, or rot, of the parts 
attacked. The attack of the mites, on the 
other hand, results first, in a weakened 
plant with deformed buds, with a secondary 
rot of the bulb where soil organisms have 
gotten in the wounds made by the mites.— 


(Mrs.) H. N. HANSEN, (Calif.) 


From April to August the seed flat ’ 





Wax Plant (Hoya) in the Window 


Answering Mrs. Shaw, (Mass.) 
January 

My case is certainly the reverse of Mrs. 
McLoughlin’s, assuming she refers to Hoya 
carnosa. I purchased a small plant from 
Burgess, lowa, two years ago, and it now 
covers the window with six runners eight 
feet long each. Planted in a jardiniere, 
eastern exposure, near radiator; soil mix- 
ture half garden soil, and peat moss from 
hen house that was left exposed outside for 
a few months, this has proven excellent 
for all my plants in a very warm room— 
from Caladiums to what have you, too nu- 
merous to mention. All plants in jardi- 
nieres or battery boxes.—T. G. YTayLor, 
( Md.) 

—Hoya sometimes goes blind and then 
does not show growth for a year or two 
when young shoots will appear up the stem. 
When blind the top should be cut back to 
the next pair of leaves and new growth 
will soon appear. Usually Hoya is three 
to five years old before flowering. They do 
not like to be overpotted, and flower better 
when the roots feel the pot. They are not 
fast rooters and will flourish in a small pot 
for years with top dressing of good sandy 
loam and liberal watering of liquid cow 
manure during growing season. When es- 
tablished runners three to ten feet long will 
reward your efforts. The new runners will 
not flower for two or three years. Hoya is 
one of the many plants that can be propa- 
gated by leaf cuttings. Keep in a warm 
sunny window. I bought one two years ago 
and last year it produced a shoot three feet 
long and is now showing three new growths 
on the old stem with the promise of one 
flower. My plant is at least five years old 
and I will keep it in the same four-inch pot 
that I got from the nursery for this season, 
repotting next fall to next size if roots 
demand it.—A. SrprHorpP, (W. Va.) 

—I live on the prairies of North Dakota; 
have been farming here for nearly 50 years, 
and raising flowers has always been my 
hobby and relaxation. 

I have quite a collection of window plants 
in the home, and, thanks to the hints I 
receive from THE FLower Grower, I have 
rather good success with them. 

I have a Hoya that I started from a slip 
five years ago. The second year it bloomed, 
and has continued to do so every year since. 
This winter it is a very large plant, almost 
too large for our window. I have it in a 
seven inch pot, and the vines coiled around 
a circular trellis two feet six inches in 
diameter, which it has filled in with a dense 
mat of vines and foliage. I counted fifty-one 
clusters of buds and blooms on the plhnt 
today. The first bloom opened January 
24th, and they will continue nearly all 
summer.—BP. L. Mouton, (N. Dak.) 

—I started my Hoya plant by cutting 
some of the long vine-like streamers from 
a friend’s plant and placing them in a 
bottle of water in late January. After 
nearly a year was sucessful in rooting one. 
Placed it in a pot of good garden soil and 
it was almost another year before it showed 
signs of life by producing a small rosette 
of leaves extending into a long streamer. 
I had my plant about ten years and in all 
that time it produced but one of these new 
rosettes of leaves a year terminating into 
a long streamer from two to two and a half 
feet long each succeeding year, the new 
growth being larger and stronger. Mine 
never bloomed and I only found out recently 
that buds will not form if the end of 
streamers are damaged. In moving, the pot 
containing the Hoya was broken and when 
I discovered it the roots had been exposed 
to sun and air so long it was beyond saving. 
—Mary E. Wiiitams, (Colo.) 


George 
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Control of Red Spider 


URING dry weather the red spider 

attacks many garden plants, espe- 
cially Sweet Pea and various evergreens. 
This pest is an exceedingly small, eight- 
legged, reddish or greenish creature—not 
an insect but a mite—which spins delicate 
webs on the under surfaces of leaves and 
over flower-heads to conceal and thus pro- 
tect themselves whi'e they suck the plant 
juices and reproduce themselves with 
marvelous rapidity. Unless checked they 
soon turn the leaves a sickly yellowish or 
even brown and kill them; indeed, often 
the whole plant is killed. 





The adults hibernate in the soil near 
where they developed during the previous 
summer. Although they emerge as soon 
as warm weather approaches and _ al- 
though they are probably present every 
summer they are naturally held in check 
by humid air, wet weather and especially 
by thunder showers accompanied by 
strong winds. 


This last natural check has suggested 
one method of artificial control; namely, 
by foreibly spraying with clear water 
from below upward against the under 
sides of the leaves. This will knock off 
countless numbers of mites. It is, how- 
ever, less effective than spraying with 
tobaceo or nicotine sulphate solutions 
directed in the same upward way. To 
have these work most effectively it is ad- 
visable to spray the affected plants early 
in the morning so the evaporation of 
water will tend to strengthen the solutions 
as the day advances. This is better than 
doing the work late in the afternoon or 
the evening because the deposition of 
dew tends to weaken the solutions and 
thus make them inefficient. 


Dusting the plants with nicotine dust 
between twelve and two o’clock—because 
this is the hottest part of the day—is 
most effective when the air is fairly still 
because the gas is evolved from the dust 
more quickly than earlier or later and 
beeause it is not blown away before it can 
suffocate the creatures.—K. 


Cleanly Made Liquid Manure 
} ae manure is easily and cleanly 


made by placing a peck of well de- 
cayed stable manure or commercial pul- 
verized sheep, horse or cow manure in a 
burlap bag and hanging it just below 
the surface of water in a vinegar barrel 
or other clean (not oily) receptacle. 
When needed for use the bag may be 
lifted out and the clear liquid dipped out. 


An even better way is to have a 
“mo'asses-gate” spiggot’ placed two or 
three inches above the bottom of the 
barrel, which is set on its end. This 
spiggot has a larger mouth than ordinary 
spiggots so the liquid can be withdrawn 
much more quickly. After the manure has 
hung in the water for a day or longer 
the solution will be ready for use. The 
barrel may then be refilled with water 
for a second leaching; but this liquid will 
be weaker than the first. The leached 
manure may be thrown on the compost 
pile or the garden.—K. 
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Delphiniums From Seed 


(Continued from page 320) 


ing in cold-frame or open bed, except 
that seeds may of course be sown from 
two to four weeks earlier. The advantage 
in hot-bed sowing is that more bloom 
will be had the same season, especially 
in colder sections where spring-grown 
open-bed or cold-frame plants may be 
nipped by frost before perfecting their 
spikes. Whichever method is used it is 
well to add lime if the soil is acid. The 
blue litmus-paper test will determine this, 
the paper turning red if acid is present. 


No stable or commercial fertilizers 
are necessary, nor should they ever be 
used, in the seed beds. A reasonable 
amount of leaf-mold—say one-third— 
thoroughly mixed with the soil is of dis- 
tinct advantage, since it furnishes food 
value and is at the same time an abso- 
lutely safe medium for growth. The 
leaf-mold, however, must be from decidu- 
ous trees. Taken from beneath firs or 
other conifers it has proven decidedly in- 
jurious to Delphinium seedings, in some 
‘“ases even preventing germination. 


Permanent Setting of the Plants 


|= plants should be at least eighteen 
inches apart to insure good air cireu- 
lation. If crowded, either in their own 
groups or among other plants or shrub- 
bery, they may become vittims of the 
dread mildew. Dig the planting holes 
not less than eighteen inches deep, the 
bottom six inches being a mixture of 
well-rooted cow manure (or commercial 
manure) and soil. Then fill to required 
height with soil containing no fertilizer 
except perhaps a small amount of bone- 
meal if the soil is poor. The raw bone- 
meal is preferable, since its action is 
slower and therefore more lasting; but 
see to it that it is well pulverized and 
thoroughly mixed with the surrounding 
soil. After plants are established a small 
trowel-full of bone-meal, or of a com- 
plete plant food, either spring or fall, 
will be sufficient. In extremely hot, moist 
weather frequent cultivation to keep soil 
aerated is much safer than heavy 
watering. 

The chief advantage, of course, in 
growing one’s own plants from seed is 
that the number secured for the same out- 
lay is so much greater. A good plant will 
cost at least a dollar; and may be as 
much as ten for the rarer colors and 
whites. But for one dollar you can buy 
a mixed packet of seeds taken from fine 
stock, some from specimen plants, and 
from this one packet—if cultural diree- 
tions are observed—you should get at 
least seventy-five plants. You may get 
a hundred or more. 


A few may be worthless “throw-backs ;” 
a few more, ordinary. But the large ma- 
jority can be counted upon to produce 
vigorous spikes of good form and color. 
And among these latter may be several 
specimen plants, any one of which—in 
the actual market—is worth from five 
to ten times the original cost of the 
packet of seeds. 








USE OF 


HORMONES 
MADE EASY 


WITH 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 


A HORMONE POWDER 
FOR 


ROOTING CUTTINGS 


SOLUTIONS NEEDED 
MEASURING 
SOAKING 

VIALS 


ANYONE can apply it! 


Just dip the base of the cutting in 
ROOTONE and immediately set in 
the propagating bed. Eliminates risk 
of over dosage. Cuttings ordinarily hard 
or impossible to root respond amazing- 
ly to treatment. 


Right:— 
Chrysanthemum 
treated with 
ROOTONE 
showing fine 
top growth and 
abundant 


rootings. 


Left:— 
Chrysanthemum 





untreated— 
note 





the difference. 


ROOTONE treated cuttings give plants 
which are not only bigger but much more 
vigorous and do not wilt in transplanting 
like those from untreated cuttings. 


JUST DUST AND PLANT 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR— 





which treats up to 3,000 
CUTTINGS 


$4 Send $1.00 for mer, 





Free Booklet On Request 
WRITE 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT Co. 


HORTICULTURAL DIV. G-6 


AMBLER PENNA. 
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WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
“a be sent on request. 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 
Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 

$5 
per packet 
200 seeds 


Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 











Thanks . 


Our gladiolus ‘bulbs are sold out for the 
season. Your business has been much 
appreciated and we expect to have a 
fine crop the coming season judging from 
present ideal growing conditions. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Ill. 


Gladiolus Specialists — 





THE COMPLETE FOOD FOR GRASS, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, TREES 


VIGORO 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 


Get Your FREE Copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new, 1938 Bulb Catalog 
and Planting Guide—the world’s most oeau- 
tiful Guide to fine bulbs is now ready for 
mailing. Contains a wealth of valuable in- 
formation about quality bulbs of proven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 32 
Pages and over &0 illustrations reproducing individual 
blooms in all their gorgeous, natural colors, Send for 
your FREE copy NOW. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Babylon, L. t., N. Y. 












Dept. 22 





From Season To Season 


IDEAL MARKERS 


mark choice plants, keep their records 

all summer, all winter. 

Write With Lead Pencil—Weatherproof 
30 for $1 © 100 for $3 

GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 








“Bost by desk e 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


134-144 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















July in Southern California 


Mary C. SHAW 


HIS month brings to us real sum- 

mer, and to our gardens flowers in 

abundance and a luxuriant growth 
of shrubbery. 

As the heat increases it is well to watch 
that small trees and shrubs planted in 
spring run no danger of drying out. 
Hollow the soil around them into shallow 
basins and fill several times with water. 
When it is soaked in, cover with a heavy 
muleh. Then, after two or three weeks, 
unless there is still moisture, water again, 
for even one drying-out is apt to go hard 
with newly-set subjects. 

When native trees and shrubbery and 
others such as Acacia, Eucalyptus, Bottle 
Brush, Carob, Oleander, Cypress, Eugenia 
and many besides have become established 
—which usually means set a year, they do 
well and are more shapely with very little 
water except that from rains and an occa- 
sional good sprinkling to keep the leaves 
clean. 

If there are Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Camelia, Gardenia, Erica and various 
exotics on the same order, they must have 
in addition to shade plenty of moisture. 

As to July pests . . . plant lice are 
badly dried up, snails not feeling so well 
as formerly, and mildew bothering but 
little if watering is done early in the day. 

Ants are very busy planting seale, so 
keep the Antrol jars filled, and spray for 
the scale. 

Asters will now appreciate generous 
portions of both food and drink. The 
blooms are often finer in a location where 
but little sun strikes them. An excellent 
arrangement that shows the flowers at 
their best is made by setting the plants 
in three or four rows. Place the tall late 
ones in the rear, the mid-season strains in 
front of them, and early dwarfs in the 
front or foreground. This gives a splendid 
background to display the colors. When 
the “earlies” are through they can be re- 
moved and the Aster border is still fresh 
and well-sprinkled with buds and flowers. 
Then, too, any preferred color scheme can 
be nicely carried out in this manner. 

Nicotiana affinis hybrids are loaded 
with sweet, colorful bloom. Last season 
for the first time a ravenous worm visited 
mine. This creature bored into buds, and 
even riddled the main stems killing many 
plants. Evidently it is bound to require 
one of the really powerful sprays to 
destroy worms that live and thrive on 
tobacco! 

Large-flowered Dahlias should be kept 
growing well, but sparingly fertilized 
until blooming time. The small-flowered 
ones that were planted early are giving a 
bright color note to the garden. All 
Dahlias need mulch for cool, moist roots. 


When gathering the blossoms for the 
house, cut very early in the morning and 


dip the ends of stems in boiling water to 
prevent wilting. 

If dormant corms ean still be procured 
plant more Gladioli. This time of year 
they will do best in a spot where they do 
not have more than a half-day of direet 
sunshine. It is hardly necessary to stake 


Glads for through the summer season 
wind and rain will not be apt to injure 
them. 

There should be seed-sowing for sturdy 
fall plants. French and African Mari- 
golds, Early Cosmos, Nasturtium, Phlox 
and Gypsophila may be sown in the open. 
Stock, Cineraria, Pansy, Viola, Snap- 
dragon and Wallflower should be started 
in flats. 

This is the proper time to set or divide 
German Iris. If they are new plants 
from the East, cover the rhizomes with 
about three inches of soil, water well and 
do not let them dry out during the re- 
mainder of the season. The plants will 
probably disappear, but, if not neglected, 
will come up again in late winter. 

If dividing and transplanting those Iris 
already in the ground, do not set as deep, 
give one or two soakings then not very 
much water after that as acclimated Iris 
really enjoy a summer baking. Iris pests 
or rot are seldom found here. 

Although this month is not the time 
for transplanting or disturbing plant ma- 
terial, Suceulents are an exception, and 
for them hot-weather-shifting is quite 
all right. So the bed may be changed, 
added to, or started from the very begin- 
ning with small plants or cuttings. 

See that the plot for Succulents has 
plenty of sun, and that a generous por- 
tion of coarse sand is worked into the 
soil, but mostly forget the fertilizer. Do 
not run an open hose among the Suceu- 
lents, but, instead, sprinkle the plants, 
and rather frequently, too, during the 
hot weather as it is their growing season, 
and it keeps them clean. 

Look often for mealy bugs and scale. 
Remove at once with a toothpick or 
small stick dipped in wood aleohol. How- 
ever, a plant that is always pesty should 
be discarded . unless very rare, as 
more bother than it is worth! Succulents 
“an be found in almost endless variety. 
It is well to know which are hardy, and 
it is, indeed, difficult to find plants that 
will give more for care required. 

As the splendor of summer gardens 
passes before one’s eyes it is wise to jot 
down observations in a note book for 
future use. Perhaps you have achieved 
a specially lovely grouping of plants, or 
see one in a friend’s garden that you 
would like. Make a note of it. You 
might forget! Or, you may have timed a 
sowing or planting not quite right for 
the picture you had hoped to see. Write 
it in the little book . and profit by 
mistakes. Put in exact dates of planting, 
of blooming, and whatever might be help- 
ful next season. 

Take time to enjoy the garden. De- 
eide upon changes that would add to its 
beauty and usefulness. Is there a clash 
of line or color, and what would be the 
remedy ? 

Is your garden during evening hours all 
that you wish it to be? What fragrant or 
light-colored blossoms would make the 
garden more attractive by moonlight? 

There’s always something better 
finer to work toward in a garden! 


and 
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CAMASSIA 
Leichftlinii 


This very handsome Oregon 
native deserves a place in 
any garden. Easily grown, 
dependably hardy. Flow- 
ers with the May-flowering 
tulips. Stems up to 4 ft. 
with as many as 100 buds 
that open in long succes- 
sion. Starry flowers with 
golden anthers. Beautiful 
bright blue, creamy white, 
or these colors mixed. 16 
for $1.00; 100 for $5.00, 
postpaid. 


Send for color illustrated 
catalog of Daffodils, Tu- 
lips, Lilies, Dutch Iris, 
West Coast Native Bulbs, 
and many other Bulbs for 
Fall Planting. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
1759A Franklin Bivd. 





Eugene, Oregon 





Order Your Delphinium Seeds Early 
WHEELER CROFT HAND POLLINATED 


BURGUNDY e SUMMER SKY 
SUNRISE ¢ GENTIAN 
214-3” flowers, long spikes, distinctive colors 
Trial pkts. Full sized pkts. 
$1.00 each $2.00 each 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
18th Ave. Portland, 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all 
around garden spray. A combination 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

«+» Free Pest Control Guide 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Garden VOLCK 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


6123 S.E, Oregon 






















CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
W holesale—Retail 

You are cordially invited to visit one of New 

England’s most popular gladiolus fields. 20 


acres are in bloom from July 20th to Oct. Ist, 
located on U. S. Rte. 1, main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, 
Mass. 


Write Dept. F for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





agi ENGLISH 


IRIS 









26 Bulbs $1.00 
(Value $1.50) 


POSTPAID 
This magnificent bulb- 


ous Iris flowers late in 
June and early July on 
stems 20 inches high. It 
is hardy, easy to grow, will 
thrive in any good garden 
soil. Splendid for cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


tI 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, Box 516F Tacoma, Was 
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“Glad” Gossip—V 


(Continued from page 322) 


SPRAYING—2J ust the flower stalks 
are appearing is the most eritical time 
for thrip attacks. So spray then, with 
molasses and Paris green in water, about 
a pint of molasses and a teaspoon of 
Paris green to two gallons of water; or 
with a spray material containing either 
rotenone or pyrethrum or both, is a good 
safeguard, whether thrips have been de- 
tected or not. If thrips are seen at the 
time of this spray, another within the 
week is desirable. 





as 


Follow these simple recipes, or even 
part of them, and you may look for good 
bloom, at least early in the blooming 
season. If the spraying is attended to 
conscientiously, and the flower stalks kept 
cut as fast as they begin to open, mucl- 
trouble will be avoided, for our areh- 
enemy, the thrips—fortunately less abun- 
dant and less destructive than formerly— 
increase and multiply mainly in the 
flower stalks during and after bloom. 
The commercial grower of cut flowers, 
who regularly harvests his flowers as they 
first open, is accordingly less troubled 
than the less meticulous amateur, or the 
bulb grower, who may leave his blooms 
on the plants for display. 


STaKING — Well grown Mrs. Legon 
DouG.ass, E:pirH Rosson, W. H. Puipps, 
Dr. F. E. BeNNetr and Miss New ZEat- 
LAND make such heavy stalks that they 
need extra support. Individual bamboo 
stakes, three to four feet long, painted 
green and set beside each plant, will be 
satisfactory for small plantings. Then 
each stalk may be loosely looped to the 
stake at about one-foot intervals up the 


stalk, using raffia or soft twine. Tight 
tying is worse than none, because the 


wind is apt to break the stalks over at 
tight ties. 


CurTtTinc—W hatever may be its beau- 
ties or drawbacks for garden decoration 
and it first won popularity in England as 
a garden ornament—the modern Gladio- 
lus is primarily a cut flower. To get the 
maximum of use for it indoors, it is well 
to cut the stalks early in the morning, as 
the first bottom bloom is beginning to 
open. If a bucket or jar of water is 
taken along into the Glad patch, and each 
stalk is stood in the water as soon as eut, 
this will prevent air entering the cut end 
and interfering with the later absorbtion 
of water. A well-balanced stalk of Gladi- 
o'us will have about two-thirds as much 
stem length as of length of flower head. 
More of stem, while showing accomplish- 
ment in culture, perhaps, adds nothing to 
the beauty of the stalk. If such a good 
stalk can be cut and still leave at least 
four leaves on the plant to nourish it to 
the maturity of the parent bulb, at least 
a month longer, that will be well for the 
proper development of the bulb for next 
vear. A leaf or two cut with the flower 
stalk, while detracting a little from the 
nourishment of the plant, adds to the 
beauty and grace of the blooms, and after 
all, most of us grow Gladiolus for the 
flowers, not for bulbs. 


(Continued on page 341) 













is the word 


GORGEOUS! %,"." 
DELPHINIUMS 


Giant Pacific Hybrids the 
new strain from the Pacific Coast—are 
regarded by many experts as the showi- 
est and most beautiful Delphiniums of 
all. Gigantic heights under favorable 
conditions; well-formed spikes; huge flo»- 

ers (2% to 3 inches diam.). Write for 
| complete list of colors. Selected mixed 
, blue shades, pkt. 50c; special pkt. $2.00. 


sensational 


‘ Fresh seeds available about July 15, 
ORDER NOW. We'll mail soon as ready. 


HENRY A. DREER 


184 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 








Pacific Strain DELPHINIUM 


Fresh seed, just harvested from the new 
of these famous delphiniums—now ready. 
today for your free catalog. 


VETTERLE AND REINELT 


Hybridizing Gardens 
California 


crop 
Write 


Capitola 








IRIS 


Try this collection Ethel Peckham 
(reddest iris), Rhages, Shah Jehan, 
Blue June, Ethelwyn Dubuar. $6.10 
value for $3.75. A‘so ask for iris, 
Gaylily and peony catalog. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind, 














GARDENING 


FOR THE 


SMALL PLACE 


by LEONARD BARRON 


a 

| 

A general year-round guide for the home ’ 

gardener, who perhaps for the first time in his . 

life finds himself in possession of a plot of : 
land around his new home which offers oppor- 

tunity for a personal garden. This bock tells | 

“what to do’’ throughout the year in every | 

part of the small garden. ' 


Illustrated with 13 line drawings. & 
Price 


Order 


from— 


from your bookseller, or direct 


Doubleday, Doran Outdoor Books 


14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


— ””  eee 


meen nearnwewe 
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INTRODUCING 
The Best Dahlia and Flower Spray 
in the Country 


(Make us prove it) 


Pyrethrum extract is good but not good 
enough. Add to it phenolated potash 
and nicotine alkaloid and you have 


G&O Liquid Plant Spray 
THE SPRAY THAT DOES THE BEST JOB ON 
DAHLIAS AND ROSES OF ANYTHING 
PRODUCED TO DATE. 
That’s why one grower won 85% of all 
the Dahlia prizes offered. 


Even if you don’t buy it, get the story 
on Corn Borer Control. Try a quart for 
90¢ and we will send you FREE a pint 
of G&O WEED KILLER that sells every- 
where for 35¢. 


Cleans up 250 sq. ft. of weeds in 3 days. 


Only one deal like this to a buyer. 
No free goods on repeat orders. 


GOULARD & OLENA, INC. 


140 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











AN EXCITING GARDEN ADVENTURE! 


Growing Pansies from Seed 
Try it Now With PITZONKA’S fresh, 
true-to-name seed 


Giant-flowering Mixture 
description; the 


Lustrous petals, colors that defy 
most desirable mixture obtainable 
75c per packet 
Prize Mixture—red, pink, yellow, orchid, blue, 
striped and blotched—a veritable Rainbow of Color 
5 per packet 
Send for FREE Beautifully Illustrated Catalog 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pa. 


black, 


Box G 





MECHLING’S 


SULROTE 
iach ty 
STING MIXTURE 
Stenmmmnean combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 


Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 
Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black 
Spot and fildew on Roses. 
Japanese Beetles. 
Kills Mexican Bean Beetles. 


-MECHUING- 


BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 
ase cnnanares 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


For best results must be planted during July 
and August 











Write NOW for circular on culture, proper soil, 
care, time of bloom, arrangement in garden and 
bouquets, also description and prices of nearly 
100 of the newer and better varieties. 

THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
3001 Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 


IRIS 


Hemerocallis 





Free Booklet with col- 
ored illustrations and 
descriptions of best im- 
proved and prize - win- 
ning varieties Write to 





WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Box 123-F, Beaverton, Oregon 


Name 





We Hear from Texas 
Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


ULY, the month of hot days. And 
what are we to do on these long, 


hot days, It’s a little late to plant 
seeds unless they are for succession, so 
we'll have to just enjoy the beauty of 
what we have induced to grow. Again we 
can practice on some of the “new ideas” 
laid before us in the attractive ads on 
FLOWER GROWER’S pages. 

You'll smile I know when I tell you 
that I am “going in for” sand culture. It 
really is simple when you follow diree- 
tions and the outcome promised is too 
alluring to be missed. I shall tell you 
later how I have succeeded in this clean, 
sharp sand culture. 

Isn’t it wonderful what our chemists 
and horticulturists are doing for us in 
the way of research on flower and vege- 
table needs; I certainly take off my hat 
to them and to Mother Earth that holds 
so many nutrients for which we give 
little notice and thanks. 

In one of my late letters I told you I 
was giving Auxilin a try out and I am 
glad to tell you it is a Worthy preparation 
for the rooting of plants. Several of 
the cuttings are growing nicely and they 
happen to be the kinds I have failed on 
hitherto—Bougainvillea and Variegated 
Pittosporum. Now my craze is extend- 
ing itself and I am trying Hormodin 
“A.” Going to try it on both soft and 
hard wood. (By that I mean stems that 
are getting a bit hardened you know.) 
Also SEMESAN (in the dust) for treat- 
ing seed for quick germination and to 
prevent damping off. I have lost so many 
fine plants from this damping off. It is 
always wise, with expensive seed, to put 
out only a few at a time thus saving too 
many of your tears over a loss. 

For the first time (and I have tried 
for many a year with them) I have suc- 
ceeded in raising the Fairy Rose from 
seed sown in March. This Rose is indeed 
a fairy with leaves only a_ half inch 
spread and pink Roses size of silver dime. 
If that isn’t a novelty then what is? It 
is claimed they will become nice-sized 
pot plants. Well, I’m hoping. 

You see I am getting used to Texas 
and she is like the little girl who, “When 
she was good she was very, very good 
and when she was bad she was horrid.” 
Texas is much like that in many ways. 
She will make things grow in a way to 
make people stare (for a sample I 
measured a Narcissus leaf and found it 
was fifty-two inches long) and then leave 
you weeping when she refuses the joy 
of other flowers you are “erying for.” 

There are two flowers I was raised on 
in the North and I want to see them 
early in every spring, the dear purple 
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50°. T 
BLOOM 


oa Sm 50 strong. field-grown, GUARANTEED- 
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TO-BLOOM Darwin Tulips fer only $1 
POSTPAID! Assorted leading named vari- 
eties in gorgeous mixture of colors. Order 
now—Bulbs will be sent in time for fall 
planting. Save money — send $1 today! 


FARMS, Box T30. Waxahachie. Texas 


NAUGHTON 








Lilac and the Bleeding Heart, yet I have 
never seen these in Texas. She may grow 
them though for she has every kind 
soil and every kind of climate. I’ve been 
too busy so far to hunt for them. 

Do you ever have visitors say things 
and then have those very things come to 
you? I did in regard to my favorite 
annual, the Zinnia. A lady admiring my 
six-inch-across Zinnias said, “I can’t have 
any luck with Zinnias. For seven years 
I have failed with them.” 

“Oh, I find them no trouble to raise. 
Suecess with Zinnias is sure.” I told 
her. That was seven years ago and I 
have failed with them every one of those 
seven years So I read greedily the 
article on this flower from “The Master 
Gardener” in the May number. Zinnias 
love hot days so we may have these if 
we sow the seed even in this month. We 
van enjoy them into October. Suppose 
we try it? 

I shall do this and fertilize one bed 
with CHAR-GRO as they have sent me 
a generous sample (be sure to inclose ten 
cents for this) and in that way I ean 
know the value of the new product. 
How about you? 

I passed a pretty little home recently 
and beheld a pertect blaze of color made 
by the annual Phlox Drummondi sown 
in February. The bed measured three 
feet over the blooms that were at the 
foot of a banking of greenery against 
the wall of the home. Nothing prettier 
could have been put there and Phlox is no 
trouble at all to care for if Mrs. Biddy 
is kept away. (If I’ve shed one tear, 
I’ve shed thousands over her behavior in 
flower beds.) 

Phlox are really the most accommodat- 
ing flowers we have I think. Though they 
germinate better in cool weather (with 
old seed you see) vet the new seed may 
be gathered and sown directly in pre- 
pared beds and surprise will follow their 
quick bloom. Again Phlox may be cut 
back to give another two months of color. 
This should be done while they are still 
full of life and pep and in the new of 
the moon, and in one of the fertile signs. 

I am quite “moon-minded” and feel as- 
sured there is much more to this plant- 
ing and harvesting in the planetary and 
moon signs than is generally given credit 
for. One very important thing I have 
learned from the Moon Sign Book (one 
of the Llewellyn publications of Los 
Angeles) and that is that there is a dif- 
ference in placement of the planetary 
signs between his reliable book and all 
almanacs. His signs are TWO DAYS 
AHEAD of those in all almanaes. 

For example, Scorpio (one of the most 
fruitful signs next to Cancer) comes on 
6th, 7th and 8th of July in increase of the 
Moon and this would give proper impetus 
to all growth ABOVE the ground. Will 
that help you any in your planting? 

Let me say I have used the baking 
soda spray for mildew on Roses and 
found it to be efficacious for this and 
that the large grasshoppers did not bother 
the buds anymore, neither did the leaf 
eating spider continue his work. It 
was indeed a happy surprise. This spray 
is given by M. G. Kains in the May 
number. 
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You are “‘on the side”’ 
of the plants 


But are you really protecting 
them against insects and 
diseases ? 


Are you any better prepared this year 
than last to kill the pests or drive 
them away? Or will your garden 
undergo another miserable July and 
August? 


You can insure yourself against 

disappointments, by constant use 

of this one great book: 
INSECTS & DISEASES 

OF ORNAMENTAL 
TREES & SHRUBS 
by E. P. Fett and W. H. RANKIN 
$5.00 


canker 
thrips 


aphis worm 


mildew 


they will make a detour round your 
garden, if you go after them with 
knowledge as well as zeal. 

If you are in deadly earnest about the 
pests that destroy the beauty of your 
roses and trees—always your favor- 


ites-—order a copy of INSECTS AND 
DISEASES today 


through your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Milliken’s vigorous, healthy Cali- 
fornia Iris give a better bloom of 
ne flowers. Will thrive 

or Canada. New introduc- 


anywhere in 


tions, rare v Bh M8 and wide color range. Safe 
delivery GUARANTEED. New 1938 catalog de- 
scribes 250 varieties, illustrating 
many in full color. Write for 


FREE 
FREE copy. CATALOG 
MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


Dept. El 970 New York Ave., Pasa“‘ena, Calif. 








JOIN NOW s 
The American Dahlia Society 
Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 


The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia 
Magazine Published. Mail Dues Today to 


Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
a 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. gs 














FALL 
BLOOMING 


IRIS 


Collection 


This collection of 
Irises that bloom 
twice a year in- 





cludes the finest 
and most reli- 
able Fall Bloom- 
ing Iris ever 
introduced. It is 
easily the best 


and most popular coilection of its kind ever offered, 
and at a saving of more than one-third. 


Southland Autumn Haze 
Eleanor Roosevelt Autumn Queen 
White Autumn King September Skies 
Jean Siret Autumn King 
One Selected Seedling 
Nine Varieties, Labeled, Postpaid, Only—$2.00 
FREE CATALOG of Irises and Peonies 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


LaFontaine Kansas 
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Winter of Rose Discontent 
(Continued from page 316) 


roots, and it is possible to break the 
July sun by a suitable mulch, under 
which, not infrequently, there may be 
noted a difference of eight or ten de- 
grees of temperature compared with that 
of the surface of the soil. 

This mulch can be peatmoss, or buck- 
wheat hulls, or anything else that will 
not make a close, clammy, unpleasant 
mess on the ground. Right here there is 
a mystery, not yet solved, as to what will 
happen if the new, glistening, trans- 
parent glass-wool be used, for my reason 
tells me that this substance might easily 
by its reflecting power center heat on 
the soil. I hope it doesn’t! 

During this season of July the elimb- 
ing Roses are, for the most part, en- 
tirely quiet so far as bloom is concerned. 


Some will be maturing their hips, and 
rose growers who are willing to have 


these hips mature into fall beauty, on 
plants strong enough to stand it, won’t 
need to cut them from the plants. 


July Care of Climbers 


[XN July, too, the selection of the frame 
for the structure of next year’s 
climbers should begin. It is one of the 
prodigalities of the Rose that anywhere 
from two to a dozen husky shoots may 
easily arise around the-base of a well- 
shaped climber, all of which cannot be 
useful the next year. The thoughtful 
gardener begins, then, in July to cut 
these out at the root. He selects the table 
for next year’s Rose feast by retaining 
only those shoots which in location, di- 
rection and distribution he believes will 
give the most pleasing showing another 
year. 

Just this 
considered 


be 
and 


same sort of 
for the species 
those that have been 
into unrestrained bush form. As one 
who has searred himself abundantly in 
Rose training, I ean testify that it is 
much easier to cut out unnecessary shoots 
that I do not want for next year while 
they are soft, in July, than to wait until 
some weeks later when their vicious thorns 
have gained full seratching strength! 
There is no “blind” season for the 
Rose. I get pleasure in the dead of 
winter from the varied colors their shoots 
give me to enjoy. Thus, as the months 
go on and the seasons succeed one an- 
other, there is always to the thoughtful 
mind and for the interested eye some- 
thing worth while. July includes not only 
sare for the season itself, but the plan 
and structure, especially with the climb- 
ing Roses for the next year. July 
should induce us in the cooler evenings 
to compare our Rose results with the 
“Proof of the Pudding” story of the 
1938 ‘‘ American Rose Annual’’ so that 
we may be planning next season’s Hybrid 
Tea garden with intelligent experience. 
Those of us who are associated for Rose 
improvement in the American Rose So- 


care may 
Roses 


allowed to run 


ciety will be checking our mutual Rose 
joys and sorrows with the friends we 
meet as we travel. 








reli, Better 





@ Roses that are permitted to be- 
come afflicted with insects and 
diseases will lose their strength 
and will not yield beautiful 
blooms. 


If your roses have the scientific 
protection of TRI-OGEN,. neither 
insects nor the dreaded Black Spot 
or Mildew will defoliate them. 


TRI-OGEN not only protects 
roses against all fungus diseases 
and all insect pests, but it stimu- 
lates vigorous plant growth and 
assures healthy green foliage and 
luxuriant blooms. 

It is for this reason that the 
world’s most famous rose grow- 
ers use TRI-OGEN exclusively. 


@ For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO; 


DEPT. F PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 








TRUE BULB IRISES 


Flowers in orchid reminder, very different 
and very lovely. Superb color range, vivid 
hues or soft tone blendings. Hardy and easy. 
15 for 50c; 31 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00. 
Catalog, Dept Z 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 














Fine 2 year field plants 
grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to 
Planting directions with each shipment. 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


name and color. 
Order now. 


Special Collection 5 fine varieties 
$1.00 postpaid. All labeled. 


Beauty of Livermore—tall dark red 
Mrs, Perry—large clear pink 
Olympia—early DOUBLE saimon 
Orange King—large orange 

Scarlet Beauty—late large scarlet 





Fall planting list sent free 
THE HARMON NURSERY Box F, Prospect, Ohio 


GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


OUR HYDROPONIC SALTS ARE 
BEST BECAUSE THEY CONTAIN— 


The basic salts plus 24 vital 
chlorophyll synthesizer, the 
discovery of a scientist of national reputation. 
Send for 50 gal. unit, guide for making indoor 
and outdoor equipment using either sand or 
water trays, and 4 plans for Soilless Plant 
Culture. 


$2.00 postpaid 





minor salts and 
new epoch-making 


$2.50 with formula 


Formula only 50c with information 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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IT UNREELS 
REELS UP 


Se yf 
= with WAtTCZ. ON ® 


Saves Shrubs and 

Flowers . . « Makes 
Sprinkling Easy 

Why didn’t someone think 

of it before! That's what 

you'll say when you first 

try REAL-REEL. Instead 

Sof moving messy hose 

around, wearing it out, 

spoiling your clothes and 

your temper, you just 

reel and unreel with the 

water on. Move your 

hose on wheels instead of dragging 
it around. Pays for itself — use 
less hose — lasts longer. No more 
broken shrubs or crushed flowers. 
Keep connected outdoors in summer, 
indoors in winter for fire protection. 


All steel, green-black enameled — 
holds 125 feet — $5.25 plus post- 
age on 25 lbs. from factory, in- 
cludes 8 ft. hose to connect to 
faucet. Also FLEX-NEK holds 
nozzle any position, 75 cents. 
ANKER-HOLTH MFG. CO. 
Dept. NC Port Huron, Mich. 


ig .. 


REAL-REEL 
and FLEX-NEK 
SOLVE HOSE PROBLEMS 















HARDY ASTERS FOR FALL BLOOM 


It is still time to plant the four best Hardy Asters 


for gorgeous fall flowers. We will guarantee safe 
arrival anywhere in the USA, 

Skyland’s Queen (blue) Sunset (pink) 

Red Rover (red) Mme. Carroy (blue) 

A strong growing plant of each. for $1.00 postpaid 


3 of each for $2.50 
FREE Lehman's Greater Value catalog for the writing 
The LEHMAN GARDENS Faribault, Minn. 








DUTCH and SPANISH IRIS 


Beautiful Orchid-like flowers 
blooming in May and June. 
Many colors, early and late 
varieties. 

Special, 25 Bulbs 50c—Postpaid 
Catalog of fine bulbs on request. 
M<LEAN BULB FARM 

1z “ae MA Ss 


Datltgodels EL 














HEMEROCALLIS 
nhs AND LILIES 
JULIAE CLARK ond i new Gutelog 

LIES illustrated in color 
canto 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Canby, Oregon 











DELPHINIUMS 


New colorings each season. 
The Double Whites grander 
than ever. Seeds sown August 
bloom July. Also "Giant Japs" 
Iris, Oriental Poppies, Daylilies, 
Hybrid Heucheras. 


HOODACRES 


ORIGINATING GARDENS 
Troutdale, Orcgon 

















The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 





JULY 
Calendar 





Highlights: Late window boxes—Evergreens—Cut 
flowers; care and arrangement. 








NORTH: Still time to plant Nasturtiums, Sweet Alyssum, Babysbreath, etc., 
for fall bloom—pick seeds off annuals—weeds, like taxes, always are with us; 
get rid of them—cultivate frequently—pinch back Cosmos, Dahlias and Chrysan- 
themums—don’t let suckers grow on Dahlia plants—water Sweet Peas often 
—keep insecticides handy—cut down Delphinium after blossoming—prune 
climbing Roses for another period of bloom later in the season—send for fall 
bulb catalogues. 


SOUTH: Tie up Chrysanthemums—start perennial seed bed—plant Lilium 
Candidum—cut Poinsettias back, using trimmed pieces as cuttings—slip large 
plants—last call on vine-planting—plant German Iris seed—cut back Sweet 
Alyssum border—layer Clematis. 


WEST COAST: Water house plants and window boxes to keep them from 
drying out—water and mulch new shrubs and vines—give Dahlias some liquid 
manure—tie up Campanula and Cosmos—stake Chrysanthemums—let soil 
around Roses dry a bit, mulch with grass clippings and prune bushes back— 
plant Asters and Zinnias in places left vacant by bulbs. 








CUT FLOWERS 


Arrangement Nature cannot be improved upon; flowers arranged 
as in their natural state are arranged effectively. 














Floral arrangement is an art acquired with experience, but certain definite 
rules are standard. Crowding must be avoided. Short-stemmed blossoms 
should go into low bowls and long-stemmed flowers need tall vases. Do not 
use artificial foliage or foliage of another plant with one kind of flower; in 
arranging Roses, use only Rose leaves (the exception to this rule is that ferns 
may be used with wild flowers, feathery foliage may go with mixed bouquets 
of flowers that have scant foliage themselves and autumn foliage may be used 
with fall flowers.) 

Use purple, blue, violet or lavender as a background, and do not use red, 
yellow or orange in large quantities when making a mixed bouquet. Various 
shades or tints of red and yellow are effective when making a bouquet of 
flowers of the same general color (Gaillardia, yellow Snapdragons, Calendulas, 
Marigolds and California Poppies look well together in a yellow bowl). 

The simpler the arrangement, the more effective; white Roses in a green 
vase have captured many awards at flower shows. White flowers serve as 
harmonizers. 

Blue and yellow flowers may be combined with good taste. Any combina- 
tion of complementary colors is pleasing. 








CUT FLOWERS 


Care A cold shower after a hot one revives the wilted 
individual—flowers are much like humans. 














Flowers, when cut, thrive best in a temperature that is impractical in the 
summer—35 to 45 degrees. Therefore, the blossoms should be kept in the 
coolest room in the house. Keep them away from a sunny window. 


The theory that salt will keep flowers fresh is simply a theory. Its truth 
never has been proved. A few drops of charcoal or two or three drops of 
formalin mixed with the water are much to be preferred. Water should be 
changed every night, to prevent the formation of bacteria and pollution of the 
water. Cut the ends of the stems when changing water, using a slanting cut. 
Remove leaves which would be immersed, especially Calendulas, Asters and 
Chrysanthemums, as this foliage fouls the water. 


Flowers that have wilted may be revived by placing the stems in fresh water 
in a receptacle with a wide top, cutting the bases of the stems about two inches 
while in the water. After two hours place the stems in vases. If the flowers 
are badly wilted plunge the stems into boiling water for a few minutes, then 
into cold water. 











(Continued on page 340) 
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Send to- 
day for 
big new 





catalog of 


Bronzino » 
Finest Iris — many 


shown in full color. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











invite you to visit 


We 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
where you will see glorious 
bloom of Rock and _ Alpine 
Plants during the summer. 


Free catalogue on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


AT DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous and Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 























IPSWICH - - - - ENGLAND 
CORAL LILIES 
(Tenuifolium) 


Charming Lily having vivid scarlet 
recurved flowers, Ideal for rock- 
ery or borders. 10” to 18” high; 
blooms in May and June. 


20 blooming size ‘bulbs, $1.00 
postpaid. 
100 first year seedlings, some of 


which will bloom next season, 





$1.00 postpaid. 
k ef Write for illustrated hardy bulb 


pain catalog. 
FLORAVISTA, R. 5, Box 86-A, Olympia, Wash. 








e CYANOGAS, a gas-producing powder, reaches deep 
in nests and destroys ALL ants in the colony. Kills 
the queen—wipes out entire colony. It’s the SURE way. 
Get CYANOGAS at hardware, drug and seed stores. 


,30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


.AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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Leonard Barron—Gardener 


(Continued from page 312) 


great International Conferences, the first 
on plant breeding and hybridization, and 
the second, a few years later, on plant 
acclimatization. 

The generation of Mr. Barron’s con- 
temporaries has been somewhat broken 
into in recent years, through advancing 
age or death, but at one time it was a fact 
that he had personal acquaintances with 
one or more outstanding horticulturists in 
every civilized country of the world. This 
resulted from his work with the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. It was during that period that 
he made his lifelong friendship with Henri 
Correvon, for whom he translated into 
English his first contributions on alpine 
plants, for publication in the English 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. He also translated 
into English, for the rose conference, 
Professor Crepin’s review of the Genus 
Rosa. 

As a lecturer he was well known among 
garden clubs in almost every state of the 
union, and was one of the original Jec- 
turers in the Garden Clubs Judging 
Courses. He has been a guest speaker on 
garden topics for the National Broadeast- 
ing Company from the beginning of radio. 

A life well spent, a vision of service ful- 
filled, a friend to all who comprehended 
the sanity and beauty of gardening, the 
ever-increasing fruits of his labors will 
continue as his monument. 


The Intermediate Irises 
Arrive 


(Continued from page 317) 


There are some unusual smoky toned 
blends and peculiar light blues in this 
collection that I have not seen in the 
Tall-Bearded class. One has been named 
and is well known; Doxa, a buff-and-olive 
with blue reflections, and an attractive 
Iris. There are some smoky-red toned 
blends, lighting up well with the yellows, 
that make the planting one of the finest 
and most colorful of the early May 
season. 

Since becoming acquainted with the 
unusual beauty and garden value of the 
Intermediates I have been propagating 
them as rapidly as the traffic would bear 
to get them distributed all over the 
garden so that I may have my regular 
Iris show effect two weeks longer than 
usual. At present it is confined to a bed 
11x 25 massed with these gorgeous early 
bloomers. 

In the new Intermediate plantings I 
am planning, they are to be inter-planted 
with Shootingstars, Dodeecatheon meadia, 
which I have been raising in quantity 
and which blooms at the same time. I 
tried a few of them with a elump of In- 
termediates and liked the looks of it. At 
least, it will be something unusual in 
the way of a planting. 

The raising of Shootingstars, however, 
is another story. 
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Americas Finest... . 
IRIS CATALOG) 


now on the press... Bigger than ever 
—52 pages — If you are not already on 
our mailing list, reserve your copy now 
COOLEY’S GARDENS 


BOX F, SILVERTON, OREGON 
IRIS of MERIT 
Radiant, Treasure Island, Junaluska, Narania, 
Brunhilde, Golden Treasure, Mrs. J. L. Gibson, 
Copper Lustre, and many other fine varieties 
are included in my planting. If interested in 


the better varieties of Iris, | would be glad to 
send you a copy of my price list. 


NOVELTY DAFFODILS 
Besides Iris | grow such fine Daffodils as Fortune, 


Beersheba, Naxos, Whiteley Gem, Scarlet Leader, 
Slemish, etc. Ask for list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 























Brownsville __ Oregon 
1300 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 


and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














eens Soe mem 
IRISES “ FOR COLOR 
HARMONY 
EARLY MIDSEASON 
Crysoro Indian Chief 
Abelard Sensation 
Cosette Pluie d'Or 
Golden Bow Midgard 
Gentius Coronation 
King Midas Mary Geddes 
Challenger Venus de Milo 


Alice Horsefall Pink Satin 
1 Each. .$2.00 1 Each. .$2.00 
FALL BLOOM 


Sangreal 
Autumn Haze 
Frost Queen 


Autumn King 
White Aut. Kin 
Eleanor Roosevelt 


Southland Autumn Frost 
, Me croc edenkan taken s $5.00 
Entire Collection, 24 roots........ $7.00 


Postpaid 
MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS 


Mapleton, lowa 
PLS EITEE REE IBALL! REE 
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Now the finest 
GARDEN 


can be yours 


The Colvin Sub-surface Irrigator 





: will keep your trees, flowers, 
RQ shrubs and lawns looking like a 
aad “‘million’’ during the coming hot, 


dry weather of July and August. 
Water goes directly to roots and 
dissolves plant foods so they are 
easily absorbed. One application 
keeps soil moist 10 days or longer. 
Connects to garden hose. Saves 
up to $0% of your water bill. 
Weighs two pounds—easily moved 
from place to place. 
Junior Irrigator Standard Irrigator 


2.50 $3.25 

Used by Universities, Tree Surgeons 
and Horticulturists everywhere. 

You can fertilize as you _ irri- 
gate at small extra cost with the 
special Colvin cartridge containing 
balanced soluble fertilizer. 

Send check or money order fo- 
day—and name of ur dealer. 
Shipped postage-prepaid promptly. 
Folder 71 describing Irrigator and 
Fertilizer sent on request. 


THE COLVIN COMPANY 
325 W. Huron St. Chicago, IIl. 


COLVIN 


SUB-SURFACE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


oe 





Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the National Association of G ardeners and_ the 


American Rock Garden Society. Each issue brings 
a wealth of sound, practical, and up-to-date garden- 
ing information. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 
25c a copy. Trial subscription, 7 mcnths for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1°79-B Sixth Avenue New York City 





A perfectly balanced plant 
food for the flower sensa- 
tion of the age! 


RUSSELL 
LUPINS 


Necessary for the fullest 
growth and bloom. 


5 pound 75¢ 
add postage 


25 pound $3.00 


express collect 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Cedar Ave. Livingston, N. J. 


GARDENING MAP 


OF GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data supplied by U. S. 


Special 
LUPIN 


Fertilizer 





Dept. 


of Agriculture, 24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors. With 4 
smaller maps, showing average number of planting days 
between Spring & Fall frosts, average annual precipitation, 
first snowfall expectancies, planting dates, other valuable 
information. 25c postpaid. 
Order from WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 


Dept. 917, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW- 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


KAK’ SALVE 


*Reg.*U. S. Pat. Off 





KAK SALVE is the new, perfected 
hormone preparation simple to use 

requires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
dahlias, fuchsias, begonias, africanviolets, 
M™ patience, and many more house and 
B garden plants. KAK SALVE with full in- 
structions is sent postpaidin U.S.A. for 
$1.00; or write for FRCE BOOKLET. 


PHOTOY PRODUCTS 
509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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WORK CARDS 


(Continued from page 338) 





CUT FLOWERS 





Cutting gorgeous blossoms in the full sun is in- 
jurious to plant and flower. 











Cut flowers early in the morning when foliage is crisp and stems are rigid. 
Most blossoms should be cut before they have reached full size, though not 
when in bud. Exceptions: Gladiolus, when first bud has opened; Peonies, 
when outer petals begin to unfold; Dahlias, when quite open; Roses, when 
flowers become somewhat pliable; Poppies, the night before flowers open. 


Scissors may injure the severed end of the stem, so use a sharp knife, employ- 
ing a sloping cut. Never break the stems with fingers, for the severed stem 
and the growing plant may be damaged. 


For long life, take a pail filled with water into the garden, and put the stems 
into the water as they are cut. Put the receptacle into the coolest spot in 
the house for three hours, then arrange the flowers in as cool and humid a 
room as possible. Stems should be deeply 
almost to the bases of the blossoms. 


immersed, the water reaching 








WINDOW BOXES 
China Asters 





outside window box with late-season 


flowers of one solid color. 


Try an 








Outside window boxes have been considered too lightly by gardeners in the 
past, with the tendency being to fill them with the plants generally found 
therein. Little ingenuity is noted, and boxes are filled usually with Geraniums, 
Begonias, Periwinkle, Fuchsia, Petunias and Ivy. 


Why not try filling a late window box with a mass of late-season annuals? 
The effect will be surprising. A suggestion is to devote one box to China 
Asters, starting the plants from seed now. Sow the seeds in a bed with a 
little shade. The soil should be moderately rich and may be enriched with 
well rotted manure, though a most satisfactory procedure is to sprinkle lime 
lightly on the soil surface about two weeks before planting (Asters enjoy an 
alkaline soil). 


Do not permit the started plants to become overcrowded or to rot through 
over-drenching. Seedlings should be transplanted at least once before being 
moved to the window box, to induce vigorous growth. 

Cultivation should be shallow, as the roots do not sink deeply into the soil, 
and care must be taken not to disturb the fine roots. 

In shifting to the window box, set plants about eight inches apart, somewhat 
closer together than plants grown in the ground. 








EVERGREENS 
Transplanting 





Newly planted evergreens require much water, for 
root systems are small compared with foliage areas. 


| 





Many an imposing evergreen has been ruined through improper transplanting. 
The best time to shift these plants, whether they be tall, stately background 
varieties or the low, foundation types, is in the spring when buds are swelling 
or in late July and August after the new growth has had a chance to ripen. 
Those who have planted evergreens in the late fall have found to their sorrow 
that the plants do not have time to become established before freezing weathe- 
sets in. 


Plants grown in nurseries come with their roots encased in a large ball of earth 
wrapped in burlap, thus preventing drying out of the roots. In planting, dig a 
hole larger than the ball and set the plant into the hole without removing the 
burlap. After the plant is in the hole, loosen the covering and remove the 
burlap, also some of the earth. Straighten the roots without exposing them 
to the sun, and fill the hole with good top soil. Soak plentifully in order to 
permit the soil to settle. An inch of dry, loose earth should be spread on the 
surface. Around the plant is left a depression, rather than a mound, so that 
water may be held instead of shed. Until the plant has become established 
water daily, and if the weather is hot spray the foliage frequently to help 
conserve moisture. 








These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 


of the reader and for easy reference 
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The Ixiolirion 
JESSIE F. GOULD, ( Minn.) 


HIS lovely spring blooming flower 
comes to us from Asia, where plant 
collectors found it growing in the 
wild state, from Persia to the Kirghis 
steppes of Siberia, so one is not sur- 
prised that there is considerable varia- 
tion in forms from so extended a habitat. 
Bailey “Standard Cyclopedia” mentions 
four species (of which only one is in 
cultivation) differing little exeept as to 
size, depth of color, place of origination, 
and hardiness, the latter characteristic 
being of special interest to those of us 
who would grow them in our spring 
gardens. 
These choice bulbs have been known 
to English gardeners since 1844 when 
they were introduced into England from 


their more southern habitat in Persia, 
so they were always treated as tender 
bulbs, being planted in the spring and 


lifted in the fall to be stored through 
the winter in a dry, frost free place as 
we grow Zephyranthes. They are exten- 


sively grown in this way, and English 
writers advise this treatment of these 
half hardy forms. 





Fortunately for those of us who appre- 
ciate these beautiful blue flowers in the 
spring garden, a grower in Manitoba, 
after receiving and trying without sue- 
cess, these tender varieties, finally 
received this northern form Ixiolirion 
montanum tatariea, from the Altai 
Mountains between Siberia and Mon- 
golia, which has proved to be perfectly 
hardy in the north and writes he con- 
siders it as resistant to cold as any native 
flowers in his latitude, which is 50 degrees 
north. 


This lovely plant, sometimes, though 
not correctly, called the Ixia-lily, belongs 


to the far flung Amaryllis family, but 
almost blends: in Liliaceae. 

It varies from one to one and a half 
feet high, with grassy gray-green foliage 
bearing at the ends of the stems from 
three to four slender trumpet shaped 


FLOWER GROWER, JULY, 1938 





flowers about one inch long, of a beauti- 
ful deep violet blue. These appear in 
May, the flowers lasting two or three 
weeks, depending on the weather. They 
are as lovely as cut flowers as they are 
growing among the May blooming flowers 
of the garden, their soft violet blue being 
such a fine contrasting color among the 
pinks, yellows, and whites of their early 
rising neighbors. 

The Ixiolirion montanum tataricum in- 
creases readily from both offsets and 
seeds, which are produced in profusion 
and which should be gathered when ripe 
and sown in gentle warmth in the spring. 
The bulbs should be planted four inches 
deep in a well drained sunny position in 
rich sandy soil, containing plenty of leaf 


mold. Plant in September or October 
and muleh well after the ground is 
frozen. 


My first bulbs were received from the 
grower to test out as to their behavior 
in Minnesota. They have proved to be 
perfectly hardy thriving in a Regal Lily 
bed, receiving the same treatment as 
to covering in the fall as the Lilies do, 
a medium mulch after the ground is 
frozen and left on until they start in 
the spring. 

As they ripen their seeds and foliage 
in early summer, it has seemed to be 
a good plan to grow some shallow rooted 
ground cover, or annual about them to 
mark the place where they grow, in 
order to prevent any disturbance of the 
bulbs when cultivating. 


Glad Gossip 


(Continued from page 335) 
HarDENING—This rather curious term 
is applied by the florists, meaning to give 
freshly eut or freshly unpacked flowers a 
good drink of water, and thus stiffen 
them up and refresh them before putting 
them on display. It is a practice we do 
well to follow also in our own homes. If 
newly cut Gladiolus stalks are immedi- 
ately placed in water in jars or buckets, 
then stored in a cool cellar or cool, shaded 
room for two or three hours, until they 
have drunk their fill of water, then they 
are well prepared to withstand the rigors 
of either a long journey or of exposure 
to drafts and heat in the house or show- 
room. If intended for the show, the 
blooms may be allowed to open slowly in 
a cool, shaded—not dark—room or base- 
ment for two days after cutting. If kept 
really cold, the flowers for exhibition may 
even be stored for ten days or longer. 
In either case, the slow development of 
the blooms in a cool place encourages 
them to open more blooms and larger ones 
than would be normal, even outdoors in 
the garden. So do not expect in your 
garden just the same blooms as you may 
see in the forthcoming shows! The win- 
ners are usua'ly much better than normal. 











ARE } NOT 


ORCHIDS ;: EXPENSIVE 


We have plants for every 
pocketbook—for example we 
@re now featuring collec- 
tions of 
CYPRIPEDIUMS (see cut) 
bloom from November 
through March and have a 
range in color from char- 
treuse, yellow through 
reens, browns to mahogany. 

n ordering specify flowering 
season desired. 

3 plants of our selection, 
in variety, for $10,00; or 
6 plants for $18.00. 

These are all strong growers 
and will thrive on your window- 
sill with reasonable care as 
well as in a greenhouse. 

The collections have been carefully selected to form a 
iene foundation for building up a more complete col- 
ection. 

Please feel free to write us on any of your Orchid prob- 
ae and for help in selecting and building up your col- 
ection. 

Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on. Orchid Cul- 
ture for the Amateur. Contains over 50 illustrations and 
lists over 1,000 varieties, each individually described, with 
complete cultural directions. Cost—50c per copy—refunded 
on all Orchid orders. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Summit, New Jerse 
‘« The oldest established Commercial Orchid House in America” 























Pansy Seed Sowing Time! 


Make your first sowing NOW for 
your earliest spring blooming plants 
both for pleasure and profit, But 
to avoid competition, use seed of 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


600 Seeds, Mixed........ $1. 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.... .35 
To he sure of true stock, send 


direct to the 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 


originator and grower 


Canby, Oregon 


IRIS 


a_ beautiful 














catalog is ready 
covering some 200 varieties of 
the best in old and new Irises. 
Also describing the World's 
Greatest Collection of Peonies 


and Own Root French Lilacs. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 











FARIBAULT * MINNESOTA 
THE WATERFAN * ®hNian* 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn and 

garden irrigation. Fine Gentle Sprays, Even 

Rain-Like Distribution, Wide Coverage, Depend- 
ability and Durability. 

Covers a Rectangular Area 

Write for Circular 

CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
Dept. F Woodbury, New Jersey 


GLADIOLUS 


The famous Palmer strain and 
the best from all other sources. 


There 
growing the best. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Burlington, Vermont 
BOX 45 


30’x45’ 





is more satisfaction in 


Elmer Gove 











FOR YOUR SOIL'S SAKE 


and begin mixing it with the cuttings, vines, 


will have 
of ADCO makes 40 Ibs. 


of fertilizer. Get 





get ADCO today 


weeds and other wastes from your garden. 
rich in plant foods and available humus. 


a bountiful supply of splendid organic fertilizer, 
ADCO from your dealer or direct from us, 


ADCO, Dept. F., Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for Lawns. 


When Autumn comes you 
Every pound 


25 Ibs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12'6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year, 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Amazon Lily 








EUCHARIS AMAZONICA (Amazon Lily). Large white 
fragrant, star-shaped flowers. Always attractive wide dark 
green leaves. Best pot culture lily. Two bulbs $1.00 
postpaid. Free catalogue tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, 
B500, Clearwater, Fla. 


Aquatics 


WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
eal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 


Baby Evergreens 
25 THREE-YEAR Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00. Five five- 
year same variety $1.00. Both postpaid, Evergreen seeds, 
seedlings, transplants, Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio 





Begonias 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
Booklet—Cultural directions and descriptions 50e. Green 
Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Bulbs 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND, Tulips. Hyacinths, ete., shipped 


free of charge to destination. Apply for catalogue to: 
J. HEEMSKERK, care P. van Deursen, SASSENHEIM- 
ifolland. 





AMARYLLIiS, CALLAS, CRINUMS, LYCORIS, etc.; Hem- 
erocallis, new named varieties and LS seedlings in shades 
of fulvous rose, red, brown. Wyndham Hayward, Winter 
Park, Florida. 


Cactus 








CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 








CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about cacti. $1.00 six months. 
Box 101, Pasadena, California. 

AGAVE AND CACTI: 12 assorted plants 
Dollar. Pamphlet sent on request. 
St. James City, Florida. 





prepaid One 
Ornamental Nursery, 





PHYLOCACTUS (pink) Luberba, Agazzi, Venus, Alta, 
Dutchess; (red) vive Rouge, Dante, Speciosus. Ackermanii, 
Elegans, IXL; (orange & copper shades) Montezuma, 
Copper Queen, Gloria; (white) Wrayii, Pfordorphi, Cooperi, 
Crenata; and other kinds, at 35—50c ea. McCabe Cactus 
Farm, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 








CACTI AND SUCCULENTS:: Closing out, Ten large, 
blooming size, Cacti unlabeled, or seven botanically 
labeled, $1.00. Via express. 25 varieties Succulents 
labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Two collections $1.75. No 
Catalog. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F., La Verne, Calif. 





TOE man 


$1.00 prepaid: 20 miniature or 10 blooming size cacti or 
succulents, different; Double quantity $1.50. Rare Plant 
Gardens, Cisco, Texas. 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS—Folder describing finest varieties, old and 
new; old fashioned single blue hyacinths. Mary McD. 
Beirne, Rhodeen, Ashland, Virginia. 











CHOICE domestic and imported daffodils. Mixture $10.00 
per bushel. Catalogue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





“HAND MADE” DAFFODIL mixture. Each package con- 
tains 100 bulbs—20 varieties—9 distinct types, covering 
two months bloom, includes King Alfred, Olympia, Prim- 


rose, Phoenix, Bernardino, Buttercup, Sassenheim, etc. 
$3.25 pkg.; 10 pkgs. (1000), $28.50. Daffodils for 
naturalizing, Early Trumpet, Barrie Conspicuous, Early 


Poeticus, Late Poeticus or mixture, 12 varieties earliest to 
latest, $1.50 hundred; $12.00 thousand. Lycoris Squamigira 
75c, three $2.00. Everything blooming size. Prepaid. 
Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 





DAFFODILS—large flowering bulbs. Special July only— 
per bushel, not prepaid. King Alfred or Golden Spur, 
$12.50; Victoria, $7.50. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, 
Snohomish, Wash. 


Hemerocallis 








DAYLILY SEEDS: Over 100 varieties pollinated to order, 
sent when mature. Unnamed seed ready in autumn, 
100 seeds $1.00, Norton Gardens, Hyattsville. Md. 











HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Rajah 
Midas, Mrs. Perry, Multiflora hybrids $1.50. 
ford, Cinnabar, Golden Dream, Ophis. Roval 
J. R. Mann, Radiant 50c. Gem, Amaryllis 
Flowers, Germantown, Tenn, 


Bijou, 
A. Craw- 
75 Gypsy, 
35c. Fisher 


$2.00. 











FINEST NEW HYBRIDS of the popular daylily. Cata- 
logue on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 

BEAUTIFUL HYBRID DAYLILIES—Apricot, Dr. Regel, 
Goldeni. All for $1.00 Postpaid. Write for list. Yerex 


Bulb Gardens, Tigard, Oregon. 








Insecticides 





WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. Also information 
on Rose pests, Cyclamen mite on Delphinium, Dahlia leaf 
hoppers, etc. 8 oz. Home Garden Size can of spray makes 
12 to 24 gals. $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX CcCOM- 
PANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 














IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different. prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 


RUGGED KANSAS GROWN IRIS at new low prices. 
Every one guaranteed to please or money refunded, Fall 
blooming varieties included in my free catalog. Linwood 
Iris Gardens, Wichita, Kansas. 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES—send for free book- 
let with colored illustrations and descriptions of best 
improved varieties. Plant in summer months when roots 
are dormant. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 
123-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 











IRIS BARGAINS—12 Siberian, or 10 Dwarf. or 38 tall 
Bearded: all different, labeled, prepaid for $1.00. _Fall 
Bloomer included if you send 20c postage. Mt. Upton 
Iris Gardens, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 











City 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 

















IRIS—Ten fine varieties, properly labeled. your choice of 
Frieda Mohr, Los Angeles, or Dolly Madison, $1.00 post- 
paid. Martin’s Gardens, 6621 Moraga, Oakland, Calif. 





THE FINEST AND LATEST IN IRIS. 
catalogue. Gore Iris Gardens, Evergreen 
Zurich, Illinois, 


Write for free 
Farm, Lake 





QUALITY IRIS—Send $1.00 for 15 large flowering modern 
varieties including Midgard. Catalogue free. Roof Iris 
Gardens, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





IRIS PRICE LIST, 5c each, up. Saves you money. For 
post card request. Special 35 fine unnamed, includes pink, 
Plicatas, ete., $1.00 postpaid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, 
La Verne, California. 





Oriental Poppies 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s garden. Send for 
List. Super-Wunderkind $3.50, Wunderkind $1.00; many 
others. A. E. CURTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





“WURTEMBERGIA, Masterpiece, Olympia,’’ three splen- 
did Orientals—prepaid $1.25. Extra heavy 2-3 year roots. 
Order NOW! Catalog free. R. H. JONES, Peru, Indiana. 





Peonies 





PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. 
Tulips, Muscari, 
Faribault, Minn, 


Also Iris, Crown Lilies. 
Economy price list free. C. 1} Smith, 





10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25c. 
Each different. Plant new and grow your own hardy 
plants. Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas, 


Special Offers 





SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. 
Lox 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increases perfume. 
SIG-ITE, P. O. 





Tobacco Dust 
NEW LOW PRICES on nicotine bearing tobacco dust. 
Splendid insecticide for dusting flowers to rid them of 


insects. Norfleet Company, Dept. F, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 








Wildflowers 
HARDY PERENNIALS and Ferns from the Southern 
Appalachians. Special collection of 100 including rare 

A. 


Native Orchids, $10.00, by express, not prepaid. J. 
McKay, Neel Gap Route, Cleveland, Georgia. 








Palestine Garden for Western 
World’s Fair 


N ORE than a hundred varieties of trees, 
shrubs and plants mentioned in the 
Bible or indigenous to the Holy Land, and 
now growing in California, will form a 
luxuriant garden: around the Hall of Re- 
ligion at the 1939 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition on San Francisco Bay. 

This is the plan outlined by Rabbi 
Rudolph I. Coffee, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the religious presenta- 
tion at the Western World’s Fair. Many 
of these Biblical plantings will be used ex- 
tensively, also, in the general $1,500,000 
horticultural and landscaping program on 
the Exposition’s 400-acre Treasure Island. 

Prominent in this Holy Land garden will 
be several varieties of acacias; the olives 
of Mount Olivet, Lebanon and Galilee; the 
cedars and cypress, and palms—particularly 
Phoenix dactylifera, the Date-palm that was 
almost sufficient to cover the necessities of 
life in Biblical times. 


Pomegranates, the symbol of life and 
fertility, are at home in California and 


will be found in the Palestinian garden; 
Pistachio Nuts, Walnuts, Almonds, Grapes 
and Figs are included in the landscaping 
plan. The “bitter herbs” mentioned to 
Moses in connection with the Passover have 
been identified as Watercress, Endive, Let- 
tuce and Chicory, and they will appear. 

Fragrant, pungent and spicy plants with 
Biblical background will run a wide gamut 
—Hyssop, Mint, Thyme, Rosemary, Laven- 
der, Anise, Cummin (Cumimun sativum), 
Rue (Ruta graveolens), Cassia, Mustard, 
Leeks, Onions, Garlic. Many of these are 
edible, as condiments or otherwise; as con- 
trast the Holy Land garden will contain 
Carob (Ceretonia siliqua), identified as “the 
husks that the swine did eat.” 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Ferns in the Garden Picture 


HE farther one advances in garden mak- 

ing the more he appreciates the value 
of green, in its myriad shades, in painting 
landscape pictures. And nowhere one looks 
is a more varied range of shades and forms 
to be found than in the hardy ferns. And 
all this beauty, in the form of readily 
adaptable plants, is to be procured for very 
little money, a fact which may be verified 
by referring to the following catalogues: 
Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc., Dept. 
F., Southwick, Massachusetts; Isaac Lang- 
ley Williams, Newmarket Road, Exeter, 
N. H.; Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, 
Greensburg, Indiana, 


Cacti from Seed 


O form of indoor gardening has given 

me more pleasure during recent years 
than the growing of succulents from seeds, 
a surprise being assured at almost every 
turn of events. About the biggest surprise 
one is apt to encounter in an adventure 
of this kind is what comes out of one of 
R. W. Kelley’s twenty-five-cent packets of 
cactus seeds. His illustrated list of 600 
different kinds which accompanies the seeds 
is easily worth the quarter, so all the thrills 
and beauty wrapped up in the seeds are 
really gratis. R. W. Kelly, Dept. F., 2410 
La Rosa Drive, El Monte, California, is 
the gentleman responsible for these things 
out-of-the-ordinary. 


Large-flowering Clematises 


LANT breeders have given us few flowers 

more spectacular than the large-flower- 
ing Clematises; yet few plants of equal 
value are less* often seen in gardens. Some 
argue from this premise that we do not 
appreciate the better things offered us, 
but I have a notion that our apparent 
neglect of these items in the past is to be 
traced to the fact that they were seldom 
to be found in American nurseries. Now 
that commercial growers are filling that 
void, as witness the current offerings of 
James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y., 
we are apt to see a reversal of conditions 
about which some commentators have so 
long upbraided us. If you are interested in 
these colorful beauties, it will pay you to 
ask the above-mentioned firm for their 
booklet F., which contains some interesting 
Clematis history in addition to describing 
and illustrating many of the new kinds. 


Chrysanthemum Pigmy Gold 


N case you overlooked ordering this new 

Korean Pompon ’Mum earlier in the 
spring, let this be a reminder not to lose 
a moment if you want it to decorate your 
garden this fall, commencing in early Sep- 
tember and continuing until heavy frosts 
put an end to its brilliant performance. 
This new variety has much to recommend it, 
including brilliant, golden yellow color, 
dwarfness which fits it especially for edging 
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purposes and for the rock garden, and an 
early flowering period which will make it 
useful to us of the North. It is one of the 
1938 set of "Mums being offered by Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Dept. 63, Bristol, Conn. 


Hemerocallis Modesty 


A RECENT notice in this column of a new 
Daylily brought so many inquiries I 
am sure that a reminder that the Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, is 
this year listing Modesty, a new Betscher 
hybrid, will be of interest. This new kind 


is said to have extra-large flowers of chrome- 
yellow over a long period during late June 
and July. 





“Snap-Cut” Flower Picker and Pruner 


(er who have used Seymour 
Smith’s (Seymour Smith & Son, Oak- 
ville, Conn.) famous “Snap-Cut” pruner 
will be glad to know that a new flower 
picker and pruner, which has been designed 
on their “snap-cut” principle, is now avail- 
able from that source. The new tool, in 
addition to being a superior pruner with 
non-pinching handles, has an efficient flower 
holder at the pruner head which holds cut 
flowers in a friendly grasp until they are 
released. The same idea makes it possible 
to prune in the middle of a shrub without 
severed branches dropping into inaccessible 
places in the bush. A friendly tool made 
by a friendly company for friendly gar- 
deners. 


Primula Sieboldi 


THINK this Primula has been mentioned 

before in my column, but memory says 
it was in connection with a source of sup- 
ply of plants. I now notice that the Ralph 
E. Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, 
is listing seeds and hasten to remind you 
while there is still time to sow the seeds. 
This species is beyond a doubt the best of 
the Cortusoides section, having all the good 
features of the better known P. saxatilis, 
including rapid and sure germination and 
ease of culture, and has in addition larger 
flowers with pleasingly fringed petals. 


Double Pyrethrum Pasadena 


HE great interest which is being shown 

in double-flowered Pyrethrums is a 
good indication of the hold that gardening 
is getting on our people. Ten years ago it 
was hard to find more than two or three 
named varieties in the country, but today 
a single catalogue may contain a dozen or 
more and new varieties of superior merits 
are being introduced yearly. Among the 
new ones for 1938, Pasadena, which is 
being started on its way by Henry A. 
Dreer, 174 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, in- 
trigues me not a little. And I hope to 
enjoy during the coming June and July and 
for years to come the exceptionally large, 
perfectly double, deep pink flowers on three 
foot stems which the catalogue description 
ascribes to it. 


Plantain Lily Thomas Hogg 
OST of the Hostas (Funkia of gar- 


deners) possess far more landscape 
value than their infrequent appearance in 
gardens would indicate. In fact few plants 
of my acquaintance make a lovelier picture 
when used lavishly in shady places. And 
all this and more is true of the named 
variety Thomas Hogg, which Wayside Gar- 
dens, 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio, are 
listing this year. Its ample tuft of large 
green leaves, each with a narrow silver 
edge, is reward enough in itself, but when 
the spikes of lavender flowers are boldly 
displayed during August and September, 
a planting will dominate its area, 


Test Your Soil 


VERY gardener who has ever bought 

fertilizer knows that his plants need 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash in more 
or less generous amounts, and that proper 
acidity is required for the best results. Yet 
few gardeners know just how much of these 
elements their soil contains, or how well 
adapted it is to the needs of their plants 
and grasses. To end the common hit-or- 
miss methods which often result in lawn 
or garden failure, or in waste of time and 
money, the Sudbury Soil Testing Labora- 
tory, P. O. Box 650, South Sudbury, Mass., 
now offers a new popular-priced soil test 
kit. Containing enough material to make 
20 individual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and acidity, the new equipment will 
fill the average gardener’s needs for a whole 
year. It includes detailed instructions and 
data on plant needs. The price of the kit 
is $2, and inexpensive refills are available. 
Regular use of the kit should prevent many 
failures, and enable the gardener to lay out 
an intelligent fertilizing program which will 
give the best results at minimum cost. 
Other units in the Sudbury line include the 
Horticultural kit, retailing at $9.75 and 
the Professional kit, at $18.50. The Pro- 
fessional kit, widely used by government 
field stations, professional growers, and ad- 
vanced amateurs, contains material for 200 
individual tests. 
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Turnip Tokyo Market 
HILE there is still time to make plant- 


ings of turnip, I should like to call 
your attention to a new, high quality 
variety, Tokyo Market, which W. Atlee 


Burpee Co., 315 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, 
is featuring this year. This is a pure white 
turnip which quickly attains the desired 


diameter of two inches, making a quick 
crop of tender, sweet roots which may be 
worked into the rotation of even the 


smallest garden. 


Sto-Way 
BOUT the most unsightly thing in the 
i family backyard, the garbage can, has 


now been made a thing of beauty by the 
New Jersey Fence Company’s new rustic 
closure which they call, Sto-way. All of 
this has been accomplished by applying a 
little sense to a long-unanswered 
problem. instead of the ubiquitous 
may expect to see our 
service yards as tidy and beautiful as the 
landscaped areas. This new closure is made 
of woven cedar fence on the rustie pattern, 
and will swing open to permit easy removal 
of the can. It, as well as a long list of 
intriguing items in garden furniture and 
accessories, are illustrated and described 
in their booklet, “Lincraft,” which the New 
Jersey Fence Co., Burlington, N. J., will 
ladly send you upon request. 


common 
Now, 


garbage can, we 


uo 
a4 


For Bird Lovers 


a” you are a bird lover and a gardener 
(a happy combination), you will be in- 
terested in the special offer of ten fruiting, 
bird-attracting shrubs which Storrs & Har- 
rison Co., Box 605, Painesville, Ohio, are 
offering in a special collection in their cur- 
rent catalogue. It includes a Honeysuckle, 
Russian Olive, a Winterberry, the Fragrant 
Sumae and two Viburnums, among others, 
and will make a really attractive garden as 
well as set a good table for the birds. 


Rose Bags 


MONG the things Santa Claus left this 
gardener was a Rose Bag which had 

been put up by John Kammerer, Box 574, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Of course we always 
put up our own lavender sachets, but our 
light sand is no place to produce Roses, so, 
this gift was especially appreciated. Mr. 


Kammerer’s list should interest other 


gardeners, for it contains an intriguing lot 
of perfumes, sachets and other novelties. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Geum Gladys Perry 
HAVE not. had the pleasure of growing 
this outstanding dwarf Geum, but saw 
it last year and am persuaded that it is one 


of the best new things that I have seen 
for some time. Imagine, if you will, a 


cluster of olive-green, Geum-leaves which 
are almost smothered from sight under a 
carpet of semi-double, orange-yellow flowers 
on four-inch stems and you have some idea 
of its beauty. But the best is yet to come, 


however, for my informant tells me that, 
given sufficient root moisture and _ part 


shade in this part of the country, the plant 
continues in bloom from spring until 
autumn. It will be found in the 1938 cata- 
logue of Wm. Borsch & Son, Box 21, Maple- 
wood, Oregon. 


Aster Kumleini 


HIS native Aster, especially in its bet- 

ter color forms, has never had the atten- 
tion from gardeners which its merits war- 
rant. Its blooming period, which falls in 
July and August in my garden, would be 
recommendation enough in itself, but when 
one also gets a pleasing color, as in the 
deep purple of variety Dark Beauty, which 
is listed by Lamb’s Nursery, E. 101 Sharp 
Ave., Spokane, Washington, its value is in- 
deed great. The species also varies not a 
little in length of stem, but even the long- 
est are seldom over six or eight inches above 
the surface, because of their somewhat pro- 
cumbent habit. All of which makes an ad- 
mirable rock garden plant for a sunny or 
slightly shaded situation in well-drained 
soil. 


Hy-Grade Sprayer 


HE Hy-Grade Hoze Gun sprayer is an 
attachment for the end of your ordi- 


nary garden hose, and has a chamber 
in which various spray materials in 
cartridge form are inserted. Below the 


cartridge chamber, held by the hand 
in the photograph, is a regulating valve 
by which the force and throw of the 
stream can be controlled. The nozzle is of 
the usual single hole spray type, and pro- 
duces a fine mist with ordinary city water 
pressure. Here is a convenient little acces- 
sory to keep lice off Roses and other plants 
and indeed for general spray work in the 
garden. The water pressure coming through 
the hose dissolves the cartridge which sup- 
plies ammunition for about an hour. 


New Japanese Beetle Control 


HE spread of that obnoxious pest, the 


Japanese Beetle, has resulted in the 
development of many methods of com- 
batting it. Most spray controls have 


depended upon the use of lead arsenic, a 
deadly poison. A new control — known 
as Japellent — is entirely free from arsenic, 
and non-poisonous to humans or animals. 
It acts in the double capacity of insecti- 
cide and repellant, keeping many beetles 
away, and killing those that do appear. 
Japellent is a new addition to the line of 
insecticides (including Spray-Tox) and 
specialized horticultural fertilizers put out 
by the Doggett-Pfeil Company of Spring- 
field, N. J. 





Rubber Cavity Filling 


HE perfect filling for cavities in trees 

has been searched for by tree surgeons, 
and various kinds of materials have been 
tried, brick, mortar, treated earth, wood, 
plastic wood, and soon, The latest offering is 
a rubber filling made in the Akron laboratory 
of the Goodrich Company. This new plastic 
filling is claimed to be antiseptic and easily 
joined together by fitted interlocking bloc!:s 
that are said to leave no irregularity. The 
surface of the filling is modeled to conform 
to the contours of wood and bark around it. 
These rubber blocks are practically inde- 
structible and will resist sledge hammer 
blows, and are non-conductors of heat and 
cold. Sulphur used in the rubber is in it- 
self a preservative and insecticide. 


The Jacobaean Lily 


bie Mexican plant of the Amaryllis 
family, which is Sprekelia formosis- 
sima to some and an Amaryllis of the same 
specific name to others, but Jacobaean Lily 
to most of us, is a spectacular summer- 
blooming bulb. Now that stocks are again 
becoming plentiful, as witness the current 
catalogue of George H. Mellen Co., Box F., 
Springfield, Ohio, no doubt the plant will 
receive the attention that it deserves. It is 


one of the easiest and surest of bulbous 
plants, doing well in any well-drained, 


sunny situation, and its large, showy, bright 
crimson flowers of fantastic shape are sure 
to attract attention in any garden. Here 
in the North we dig up the bulbs in autumn 
and handle them like Gladiolus, but they 
would no doubt be hardy with some protec- 
tion south of the Ohio. 


The Fairy Roses 


HE introduction a few years ago of the 
tiny Rosa rouletti gave a great impetus 
to the demand for these little treasures and 
has brought forth several others, some of 
them new creations like Tom Thumb, crim- 


son with white centers, and Oakington 
Ruby, a ruby-red self, and others, like 


Pompon de Paris, of rather ancient lineage. 
The ones mentioned, and others, will be 
found in Bobbink & Atkins’ (Rutherford 25, 
New Jersey) new catalogue, which contains 
a wealth of material, new and old, for the 
discriminating gardener. These Fairy 
are, if you need an introduction to them, 
among the most charming of longtime bloom- 
ers, and are hardy enough for outdoor cul- 
ture in Northern Michigan. 


Roses 


C. W. Woop 
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GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 

Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 
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Plants in Winter 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say «t.”’ 


About Root-inducers 


To the Editor: 


OR some months now the new chemical 

substance called Hormodin “A” or Auxi- 
lin has been on the market as an agency for 
stimulating rapid root growth on cuttings. 
As THE FLower GROWER carries ads of this 
root stimulant, and since numbers of your 
readers have purchased Hormodin “A” or 
Auxilin and tested its powers on plant 
cuttings, it would be of interest for your 
reading public to hear of the experiences 
of those who have tried this substance with 
plant cuttings. I would suggest, therefore, 
that you invite your readers to give their 
experiences in brief form, and for THE 
FLOWER GROWER to publish them, or useful 
excerpts therefrom. I am confident that 
valuable data would thus be forthcoming 
which would cover much more ground than 
that available to the discoverers them- 
selves. 


I, myself, have been, and still am, con- 
ducting experiments with Hormodin “A” on 
Rose cuttings. Results, in my case, owing 
possibly to insufficient knowledge of the 
effects and scope of Hormodin, have not 
been particularly satisfactory, but I am 
continuing with my experiments before 
making any final conclusion of my own.— 
V. E. Ditton. (Mexico) 


—The invitation is hereby extended to all 
FLOWER GROWER readers to tell about their 
experiences with these Root-inducers.—Ep. 


Gladiolus Reversion Again 


To the Editor: 


HAVE ‘been growing named Gladiolus 

under label for thirteen years and it 
is my honest conviction that people who 
claim their “Gladiolus change from lovely, 
large flowered, delightfully colored varieties 
to tiny faded pinkish salmon, to red, or 
to yellow small flowered types” are con- 


fessing to poor garden housekeeping— 
nothing more or less. I have the same 


varieties I started with, blooming today 
just as they were that first year. 

I try to grow my Gladiolus in a dif- 
ferent location each year, never replanting 
an old Gladiolus garden more often than 
every fifth year. Each bulb is carefully 
harvested so no tiny bulblets remain in 
the ground. Weeds are not allowed to 
grow up in the row thereby hiding some 
bulbs so they are missed at digging time. 
No flowers are allowed to ripen seed in 
the garden, and every bulb and bulblet is 
harvested every year. Nine times out of 
ten the grower who swears that his Glads 
reverted will tell you he left a whele row 
in the ground, not liking some varieties 
well enough to harvest. 

Five years ago after I grew Gladiolus 
in one portion of my garden tiny bulblets 
no larger than a pin head must have been 
dislodged from the clumps at digging time, 
(despite very particular care this does hap- 


pen). Gladiolus grew up there as thick 
as grass and some bloomed. Had T still 
been growing Gladiolus there I might 
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have been persuaded “that all my lovely 
Glads had changed to a tiny red.” 

The sooner, then, Gladiolus growers 
realize poor garden keeping to be the one 
and only excuse for “the reversion” claim, 
the sooner more people will buy named 
Gladiolus. This constant harping on one 
string has made the Gladiolus a garden 
subject many people are wary of investing 
their time, money or labor in. 

The bulb you plant in the spring pro- 
duces a new bulb directly above it and 
this new bulb with all increase formed 
around the new bulb will be exactly like 
the bulb you planted in the spring. Some- 
times we have sport varieties or mutants 
and these will differ from the original. 
These freak conditions may last only for 
a year or two but occasionally they will 
become fixed and thereafter the increase 
will be like the mutant or sport. This 
happens so rarely, however, as to bother 
the average grower not at all. 

If your bulbs do not receive the proper 
care, if your soil is not right, if you neglect 
your Gladiolus they will not be as large 
nor as lovely as those properly cared for 
in your neighbor’s garden. Plant young 
bulbs each year. A young bulb is, IL 
believe, “one grown from bulblet in one 
season.” If you save your bulblets of 
each variety for your next season’s stock 
you will find your Gladiolus vary but 
little in size from year to year. Extremes 
of temperature do things to colors of 
Gladiolus fading the softer tones with too 
much cold and burning the brighter ones 
in too much heat. 


Many growers expect large sized flowers 
when they buy varieties that never have 
any but tiny florets. All the care and 
petting in the world wont give your dainty 
Frost Pink Ornatus the size florets of a 
Picardy.—( Mrs.) E. K. GOLDSMITH, 
( Wise.) 


The Chinese Elm 
To the Editor: 


N the September 1937 issue of THE 

FLOWER GROWER there was a very fine 
article “The Tree on Your Curb Line” by 
Paul Davey. Certainly, Mr. Davey has not 
visited Oklahoma or Texas in the past 
twelve years or he would have included in 
his list of trees the Chinese Elm. This tree 
is a comparatively recent introduction into 
America and in this southwestern section 
has proven itself the greatest of all shade, 
parking, and roadside trees. It will grow 
in any soil. Nothing like it in drought 
and insect resistance. Has stood with us 
twenty degrees below zero temperature. It 
is green ahead of all other Elms in the 
spring, and holds its foliage later in the 
fall. Sheds no leaves of consequence during 
the summer. Makes fairly dense shade and 
has wide spread of limbs. No semblance 
of disease has thus far attacked it. It is 


easily propagated either from cuttings or 
its abundant seed, and in its rapidity of 
growth the Cottonwood is a piker. I have 
a tree in an unfavorable location, planted 
there as a three foot switch in the spring 
of 1936, which is seventeen inches in 
diameter three feet above the ground and 
has a limb spread of full forty feet. No 
more beautiful tree of any age could very 
well be found anywhere of any variety. It 
is headed out about eight and a half feet 
above the ground. As to longevity, these 
trees are said to live for centuries by those 
who have seen them growing in their native 
land—China.—J. G. Kinan, (Okla.) 


More About Labels 
To the Editor: 


AM sending you a sample of my plant 

label which is nice for plants with short 
names. It is made of a one dram homeo- 
pathic vial which can be purchased at any 
drug store for fifteen cents a dozen. The 
larger size, for plants with longer names, 
is made of the two dram homeopathic vial 
which cost twenty cents a dozen. The stake 
is cut from a wire coat hanger such as the 
cleaners use. Drill a hole through the cork, 
bend the stake one and a half inches, spread 
with glue and insert into hole in the cork 
and leave to dry. The stakes may be 
painted or left as is. Cut paper the length 
of the vial. Print or write name on both 
sides of paper, and roll to go into vial. 
Now, you have a permanent label, as the 
inner name will always be clear and easy 
to read.—Rosa Girky, (IIl.) 


Grades in Hyacinth Bulbs 


To the Editor: 


OF Geer acl CUTHBERT WALKER in her 
article, “Bulbs for Winter Windows,” 
in the December issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER refers to Dutch Roman Hyacinths. 
This is not a strain but the same varieties 
as all the Dutch Hyacinths, Miniature, Bed- 


ding, or Exhibition. Dutch Roman are 
merely the miniature grade, i.e., young 


bulbs. The Bedding bulbs are a medium 
grade, a year or two older. The Exhibition 
bulbs are still older, grown to their maxi- 
mum size. Compare, calf, heifer, cow. Some 
of the Dutch bulbs have been given special 
treatment in summer, so that they force 
very quickly exhibition bulbs as well as 
miniatures. Different varieties of Hya- 
cinths force at different speeds, but any 
variety comes in all sizes.—BENJAMIN C. 
AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


The Tahoka Daisy 


To the Editor: 


WANT to tell you what a reliable annual 

the Tahoka Daisy, advertised by Dreer 
on page 3 of the January issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, is. It is a busy little 
plant just covered with lavender Daisies 
and dry weather seems to hurt it not a bit. 
Last year it began blooming early, and was 
still at it strong when killing frost came; 
a row of it edged by Sweet Alyssum was 
gay even after light frosts. Its lacy leaves 
extend up on the stem making it nice for 
a cut flower, foliage included.—(Mrs.) W. 
F,. WHITAKER, (Ia. ) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THe FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and page 


of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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Killings 


Japellent is sure death 


to caterpillars 


and 
other 





genuine Dutch Tulips and Daffo- 
dils, all true to name, then you will turn with 
full confidence to Wayside Gardens. 





Pt em emnmencngs A FRIEN DLY CAUTION " 
SURE DESTRUCTION = ApguT .o? 
To Jap BEETLES |  , & Av? 
paw? awit 
| Other . & If you are one of the real ap- | { i 
. preciators of quality, top size, \ \ 


ERE is a dependable, non-poisonous, 
non-staining destroyer of the menacing Jap 
Beetle. 

Beetles positively will not eat any foliage 
sprayed with Japellent. 

Kills by contact and repels them as well. 

Comes to you in powdered form. Three 
tablespoonsful makes a gallon of an arsenic 
free, non-poisonous spray. 

Enough to make 15 gallons costs only 


$1.50. If your dealer cannot supply it, we | 


will deliver it free of carrying costs. 
Write for Bulletin 157, for complete infor- 


practically all 
leaf 
Chases the 
chafer. Puts 
beetles to sleep. 


chewing pests. 


rose 
aster 









If you want, along with your standard varie- 
ties, some of the rare little known ones, then 
nowhere in this country can you expect to find 
as large or fine a collection to choose from as at 
Wayside. 

So bearing these facts in mind, let us caution 
you to order early, making sure of securing full 
quantities of all the Wayside quality bulbs you 
wish. They will cost you but little, if any more, 
than those worth so much less, 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off, 






mation about Jap Beetles. 


Doggett - Pfeil Company 
Insecticides and Fertilizers 
Springfield, New Jersey 


ae 


GIANT DARWIN 


For September Blooming 


If you order at once for August and September planting of 
Crocus Zonatus, they'll bloom this September and October. 


Price: 25 Bulbs $1.00—50 Bulbs $1.75—100 Bulbs $3.50 
New Catalog 


Send for new Bulb Catalog, illustrated im full colors. Contains also 
offers of new Iris, rare Oriental Poppies, Tree Peonies, new Roses, 








ENR To (CEN Gs (Ky 


70 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 
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BRAND'S 


FINEST QUALITY 
Cream of the Crop 


Large top size bulbs . . . average 
5 inches around. 


Grown in the cool, moist climate 
of Puget Sound where the finest 
bulbs are produced. 


PEONIES 









































4 
4 ‘ Md OR seventy years Brand Peony Farms 
Direct from the Grower to you. sae Fiore been sending peony roots to its 
i | ANNIVERSARY customers scattered all over the temporate 
snag hand ee _. gat world. Into every state of the Union, to 
many beautifu CATALOGUE Alaska and Hawaii; all over Canada and 
colors — or your choice of WE HAVE EVER | into Mexico; to Australia, New Zeland, 
al 1 color, red, yellow, pink. 4 aS Chile, the Argentine and to South Africa. 
er 100 bulbs $3 50 nutes fully Into all countries of Europe and the 
iE 50 b lien 1:70 BRAND'S a Orient. Everywhere satisfied customers 
le 35 oy 100 POST PrONIES. have been supplied with our stock. 
es ’ , PAID | IRISES, 
y 12 bulbs, 45c and the World’s No matter where you live, if you 
as 6 bulbs, 25c Tr as wish good peonies, write US and 
on ee TE ara we can supply them from the 
os Note: Bulbs one size smaller than OWN ROOT World’s Greatest Peony Collection, 
es above, averaging 4/2 in. around, py as fine a stock as can be purchased 
wa 50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid sa anywhere. 
W. 
Write l l 
ri io cunat eer BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
134 E. DIVISION ST. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
= GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RFD 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 
38 
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